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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__.------ $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL 


Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 
== = 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street snd 10 Abingdon Square, BY 


Storage and Safe-keeping for yurniture’ 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &e., 
received day or night. 

















Expenses and advances maae if reqmred. Separate 
rooms of any size, always accessible during business 
hours. Ojdest (established 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
ACCOMM ‘DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the 1emovai of Household 
Goods, Piavos, Baagsge, &c., always ready day or night. 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 593 HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Mincrais, Fossils, Ferns, Autuyues, 
ULD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curwsities of Nature and Art, 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F. G. & C. 8. BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HA'TCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


U. 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 








,| Vesements in Government bonds, transfers 


of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and  Forcign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, ! England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 





(Corner of Finch Lane), Turead- 
HEAD OFFICE, | Credle Street; 


f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH } 159 Ss se Ley Seart Road; 
udga why 
OFFICES. ' 919 @ 921 Eceware Road: 
\7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Sunscrised Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paww-up CaPiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp.....-- £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joux Jones, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Vioves East, Esq. 
Anprew Lawrie, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. 
Wa. McAertnvar, Esq., 


Samvet Josnva, Esq. 

Joaquin De Manena Esq. 

WittraM Simpson, Esq. 

James E. Vannur, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. Groror Youno, Esq. 

Wa. Macnavuntan, Esq. Henry Joun Atxinson,Esg 
Manager? 

A.raep Geonor: Kennexvy. 


Secrelary—C. J. Woxrts. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheouesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or mmuituneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bork are pledged not to 


, disclose the transactions of any of ite customers, 


NEW YORK BANKERS, — 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00, 


BANEERS, 

3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 











(QP BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & 00, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele- 
zraphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


THE SUBS2RIBER will give his SPEQIAL ATTEN- 
TLON .to the purchase aad sale, on commission, of the 
tbove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
iarity with the mines of the ‘‘ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circies in Sau Francis- 
10, afford him. advantages of a superior ani valuable 


sharacter 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Rereremces — President and Directors Shoe and Leather 

dank ; James B, Colgate & Co. 











Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a bands: me eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
laige number of ed:torials on fioa. cial and business 
topics, 1t cu: tains very fall and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon/, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Fxchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large experience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In aidition to their stock brokerage busiaess, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’’ now one of the favorite mechods of l«gitimate 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, und br fol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metio- 
polis. 


MEN AND LDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN S10CKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Senv Fane To ANY ADDRESS, 








Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty moi) 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
miormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLIFG & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BRC \UWAY, NEW YORK, 








OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Street 


SUMMER RETREATS. 


Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and June. 


8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Poit.t), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 
Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 
open for the season, 
June or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 














Now 
fpecial rates for May and 


Highland House, 
GARRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 


Will open June let. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
uu, N.Y. G. F, & W. D. GARRISON, 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 roome, will open in May, 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Royal, Sixth Avenue and 42nd 8 reet, 
a. Fs D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 
(One buui's ride by Morris and Exsex R.R, Five 











minutes’ walk from Depot.) 


An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
sdded ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
ished, Kopt aaa fi bt-clase family botel. It te 
iow ready to chow 100me for the season. Ap; ly 
J. RIERA, Proprietor 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Gaeste. Sterm- 
sr Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
$8:d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P. M. Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGEH. 


Oo 








Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Being entirely renovated and newly farnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876, Every room 


/ bas gas, electric bells, &c. 
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| The military appearance of Tom's costume made him Never mind all that, but open the 


“There, there. 


think it was a deserter they had captured. door.” : 
At any rate, it was easy to see that Tom had the} “ Yes sir, The door is open if you please. Walk 
sympathy of the landlord and the landlady as well. in!” 


So closely hemmed in as he was by his foes, and 
with so mony keen eyes fixed upon him, made their 
‘sympathy of not the least avail. 

But Tom King did not despair. Although a consider- 


This man, who was one of the most ruffianly bullies 
in all Newgate, was submission himself to this officer 
who hai bullied him first. 

It may be safely taken as a rule that ail buliies are 
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able portion of the distance which intervened between 








Cui Bono. 


CA‘ LYTE. 








I. 


What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 
Tis not here; still yonder yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet. 
Il. 
What is life? A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with cunning shore; 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk, and seen no more, 
it, 
What is man? A foolish baby, 
Vainly strives, and fights and frets; 
Demending all, deserving nothing; 
One small grave is what he gets. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.”’ 


By Edward Viles. 








CHAPTER LXXXIII. (Continued.) 


London and Southampton had been passed over with- 
out his having done anything, yet he had the sanguine 
Lope that something would happen to his advantage 
before he actually reached the metropolis. 


In this, however, he was doomed to be most bitterly 
disappointed. The meal at the “ Crown and Cushion” 
was finished, the horses were led out, they again 
mounted, and *Tl'om was further from his object than 
ever. 

The night set in dismal and dark, but this circum- 
stance, far from favoring Tom, only caused the soldiers 
to take additional precautions. A long rope was pro- 
vided with a noose, at one end of it, which was passed 
over Tow’s head and shoulders, and then drawn tight, 
while one of the soldicrs held the end of it in his hand, 
and to make still more secure, he twisted it many times 
rounc his arm. 

The soldi-rs had evidently determined to keep him 
safely until they reached a prison, when the onus of 
ae him in security would devolve upon scme one 
else. 

King ground his teeth with rage, but seeing how im- 
possible it was to hold any longer to the hope of mak- 
ing kis escape he resigned himself sullenly to his fate. 
He felt now that bis life and liberty depended solely 
upon the exertions of his comrade, Dick Turpin, and 


In pursuance of this Tom King, when Southampton 
was reached, which was a few minutes before eight, was 
put in the prison there, while the dragoors proceeded 
to the town authorities to give a report of their pro- 
ceedings, and also to receive a fresh relay of horses. 

Altogether not an hour was spent in the town, which 
then was far from being the importart place it is now, 
and during the hour Tom was so closely and constantly 
watched that he had rot the smallest opportuuity af- 


might not he fiud it as impossible to aid him as_ it had 
been for him to attempt his own escape ? 
Surely yes, and even then he was by no means cer- 
tain that he had escaped his foes. 
treme probability that he was at that very moment in a 
predicament closely resembling bis. 
They balted not all night, and just as a faint light in 
the east showed that another day was coming, they 


There was an ex- 


forded him of achieving his desires. 


The intelligence of the captivation of the notorious 
highwayman, whose deeds had produced throughout Eng- 


trotted up Whitehall to the Horse-guards, where they 
dismounted. 


The remainder of the distance to Newgate they 


cowards, and the easiest way to manage them is to pat 
on and maintain a more blustering air than they them- 
selves assume. 

It cows them at onee, 

This janitor then flung open the dvor to its full extent 
to allow the troop to enter. 

Now it so happened that the governor and ordinary 
of the prison had been very early that morning engaged 
ia a little private business on their account, and as the 
so'diers entered the yard at one door, these worthies 
entered it at another. 

“Mr. Tapner! Mr. Tapner!” said the man who had 
charge of the gate, “here is a prisoner, escorted by a 
troop of dragoons |” 

“ What prisoner, stupid!” growled Mr. Tapuer, who 
was not possessed of the mildest of natures, 

“TL don't know, Mr, Tapner; leastways, for certain 
it’s either Dick Turpin or ‘Tom King.” 

“ Hal’ said Tapner, the governor, looking interested. 
Then, stepping forward, he said to the officer: 
“Which of these no‘orious depredators have you 
brought me, sir?” 

“Tom King, | believe. Take charge of him at onee, 
and let me have your receipt. I don’t want him any 
longer on my hands,” 
“No sir, of course no’,” said Mr. Tapner, rubbing 
one hand over the other in a disagreeable fashion pe 
culiar to him, while a hedious grin distorted his coun- 
tenance. 

“ Yea,” said the ordinary, whose name was Oulley, 
“he is an ungodly fleshpot, and the devil is strung 
within h'm.” 

Having uttered this speech, Mr. Colley—we beg his 
pardon, we should kave said the Reverend Mr. Volley— 
uttered a groan, 'drew down the corners of his mouth, 
and turned the white of his eyes piou ly upward. 
While this was going forward Tom had been brought 
safely into the yard, and the great gate closed behind 
him. 


“ n passed on fuot, 
land what is now termed a “sensation,” spread with I 


great rapidity through the town, and when Tom King 
was lead out of prison and mounted, a dense crowd had 
collected, 

Tom’s ; ale and thoughtful face, as well as his youth- 
fulness and aristrocratic bearing, elicited a feeling of 
commiseration from the mob, who while lovking at him 
forgot the deeds of violence of which he had been 
guilty. 

Indeed, so far did this feeling extend that the dra- 
goons began to entertain serious fears that a rescue 
would be attempted. 

And, indeed, bad there been some one to direct them, 
or bad anything occurred to turn their thoughts in that 
direction, there would have been serious grounds for 
entertaining such.a fear. 

As it was, however, the crowd contented themselves 
with te exibition simply of their good feeling towards 
the prisoner. 

Tom King was too acute an observer of buman na- 
ture not to be well aware that a mob is about the 
least dependable thing in the world. 

Therefore, he did not seek to incite them to do aught 
on bis account. 

As the little troop, with their prisoner, passed at a 
trot through the bar they shouted and huzzaed with 
that vehemency characteristic of English mobs. 

It was by no meaus a pleasant journey which Tom 
Kivg had in prospective, yet he would not suffer his 
spirit to be cast down, though he did not affect an ex- 
uberancy of fecling which he did not possess 

On the contrary, he occupied bis wiad wih but 
one thought, and that was, how should he escape ? 

He could find no satisfactory answer to the ques 
tion. 

Midday came befure they came to another halt, aud 
then it was more in consideration of the cattle than the 
soldiers or their prisoner. 

It was a very retired road-side public house at 
which they stopped. 

The clatter of the horses’ feet upon the road way had 
the effect of bringing the landlord aad all his domestics 
to the front door, and they looked at the approaching 
troop witu the greatest curiosity and interest. 

Probably such a sight had not greeted their eyes for 
many a year. 

In a gruff voice, the officer called out to the landlord 
to prepare a meal for his men without delay, and also 
to groom and feed their horses. 

The landlord, who bad never betore had so many 
visitors at once, at the ‘ Crown and Cushion,” was in 


so great a flustratioa that he hardly knew which way to 
turn. 





i. As he heard it shut with a clanging sound a shudder 

: ba erept over him, despite the effort which he had made to 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. cities it, and at the same moment he involuntarily 

THE DRAGOONS GIVE TOM KING INTO THE CUSTODY OF found himself wondering whether he should ever again 
THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE. pass out in freedom. 

His face had a very dejected lovk, for his mind was 
filled with a presentiment of coming evil. 

But the black and frowning walls of Newgate are 
sufficicnt to appal the stoutest breast. 

The governor leit the yard for a moment or two, and 
when he returned he carried in his hand a slip of paper, 
which he handed to the officer, 

It was a receipt for the body of the highwayman, and 
for whose safe keeping he was thenceforth responsible, 

“Thank the fates, that job’s over,” said the officer, 
in tones that aduitted n> doubts of their sincerity. “ It 
goes against the grain, | can tell you, to have to do the 
work of police-oflicers.” 

Mr. Lapner grinned and rubbed his hands, but other- 
wise made nojreply to this speech. 

The intelligence that Tom King had been captured 
very quickly spread among the prison officials, and 
there was soon a goodly collection of turnkeys and 
people employed in Newgate. 

No sooner did the officer receive the paper from the 
governor than he hastily consigned it to his pocket, aud 
then, seeing that two turnkeys had taken ‘Tom in hand, 
he gave his men orders to form into rank, and as sooa 
as this was done the gates were opened to allow them 
egress, aud off they went. ‘ 

The governor and ordinary watched the soldiers 
march aown the street. 

Then turning back, the former walked up to where 
King was standing, and said in his coarsest toues— 

“ Well, villain !’ 

He evidently had indulged in the hope that Tom 
would uticr some angry remonstrauce, but he was dis- 
appointed. The prisoner said nothiug—in fect, be took 
not the slightest notice whatever. 

Now this aggravated Mr. Tapner execedingly. He 
wanted to have some oppoitunity of venting his natural 
spite upon him, but of course while ‘Tom choose to be 
indifferent, be coul not. 

But he made one more attempt. 

“What do you mean, you unhung villain?” he asked, 
thrusting his face close to Tom’s. “Where's your 
manners ?” 

“There,” sail Tom who was greatly incensed; 
5 “there, and I hope you like it!” 

“Cuss you!" said the turnkey, for such he was. As he sp ke, om lifted up his feet, and, with the 
“Ear ‘very heavy riding boots which he wore, gave the malig- 
“said noble sir,” replied the man, in a fawning nant governor two or terco such terrific kicks upon the 
tone, “ I hoped you would net be to bard upon a poor shins that he (the govervor) fairly danced about with 
Then for the first time, he noticed that they had a}fellow. You sce, what with one thing and what with | pain, while he bellowed like a bull. 
prisoner amongst them. another.” (To be Continued.) 


i : 


Just as the sun had risen to a sufticicnt height to gild 
with his first beams the cross upon the summit of the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a procession, which ar- 
rested the attention of all who were abroad at that 
early hour cam: down Fleet-street, and, crossing Fleet- 
ket, ascended Judgate-bill. 

The procession consisted of twenty dragoons who 
bad Tom King prisoner, which individual walked in 
their midst, looking by no means cheerful under the 
circumstances. 

As at the present time, so at the period of our tale, it 
was an impossibility for anything at all out of the com- 
mon way to pass along the strect without attracting a 
large number of people. 

On the present oceasion they thronged b-fore, they 
thronged behind, they thronged all round—pushing, 
shouting, swearing, laughing. 

Every moment, too, added to their number, so that 
by the time the procession reached the corner of the 
Uld Baily, the street was almost blocked up with 
people, and the dragoons were put to some trouble to 
force a passa -e. ‘ 

In avery short time, however, the gate leading into 
ove of the lobbies where prisoners were received, was 
reached. e 

The soldiers ranked themselves on cither side of it 
after the fashion of the guard of honor. 

Then the officer himself seized the ponderous knocker, 
and banged away at the door at a furious rate, which 
would, be judged, havefthe effect of informing the au- 
thorities within that a prisoner of unusual distinction 
was brought to the gates, 


It wou'd seem by the way the man who opened the 
little wicket in the door rubbed his eyes and yawned 
that he had only just been aroused from a comfortable 
sleep. 

This man, too, was evidently about to make one pas- 
sionate remark, but when he saw the stern countenance 
of the commanding officer, he, with great suddenness, 
altered his mind, 

“Open the door, and send for the governor at once, 
fellow, and don’t stand there like that, or Pll have you 
dismissed fur negleet of duty !” 
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{a City Streets, 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then’ 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet’s banks in June 
| That, overhung with blossoms, throuch its glen, 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon. 
And they who search th’ untrodden wood for 
flowers, 
Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours, 
For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies; ~ 
And foreheads white as when, in cluster set, 
Tne anemones by forest mountains rise; 
And the spring beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 


Boft voices and light laughter make the street 
Like notes of wood-biris, and where’er the eye 
Threads the long way plumes wave,and twinkling 
feet 


Fall light, as hastes the crowd of beauty by. 
The ostrich hurrying o’er the desert space 
Bearce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter 


_ —W. C. Bryant, 
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The Drama of a Tropical Night. 


“What a perfect night;,and fancy it 
under the tropics!” 

We were sitting onthe parapet at Pana- 
ma, by the old lichened, time-stained wall 
that crowned the waters of the bay whose 
peace has given aname unto an almost 
limitless ocean, gazing idly and dreamily 
at the lights swinging from the peaks of 
the men-of-war at anchor, and enjoying 
the cooling night-breeze stealing past To- 
boga and Las Perlas with a sighing tale fof 
the quiet Pacific inits lowly whispering 
accents, 

There were four of us, all Americans— 
Jack Desmond and §Thorndyke, in the 
Company's employ, and Bob Branscombe 
and myself, junior lieutenants, if you 
please, of jthe tight little sloop-of-war rid- 
ing at single anchor just clear of the reefs 
in the roads beyond. 

“Thorndyke, you like this ancient Pue. 
bla, eh, old boy?” 

» “Not at noon, nor when the festive bell- 
ringers run their daily races, but from twi- 
light until ten in [the morning 'tis a ” para- 
dise, and, quien sabe, perhaps even then if 
you are in love.” 

+ “Who loves in Panama—or, [rather, who 
‘doe snot? Bosh, Thorndyke! it is a false 
‘sentiment. But, by-the-way, where are 
\the spooney couples, duenasand all? They 
walk not, neither do they spoon, as the 
grammars say; the Battery is deserted, 
and here we are so wrapped in selfish 
thoughts as never to have noticed it.” 

“I confess it,” replied Thorndyke. 
“What is up? Fiesta at Cathedral, ball 
in the gardens, liberty-men fashore, or 
doth the gloomy theatre ‘tinkle with gui- 
tarand snap with Bcastanet. Where are 
i the queridos? You ought to know, Jack, 
or you, Branscombe.” 

“Simple enough; I heard the consul say 
that devil of a Guitterez was adrift again, 
and” —this sotto voce, for Branscombe knew 
the people and the place—“they do say he 
threatens another outbreak—he intends 
making, the beggar, what he dignifies as 
a pronunciamiento.” 

“Pshaw! they cando no harm—at any 
rate, not for long, forthe Pichinchax Bat 
talion is at Aspinwall, and it means at the 
best a forced levy, a new deal of the polit- 
ical cards, something to stir up the people 
at Bogota, andin jany event we are ex- 
empt; losGringos are sacred here.” 

“Not at all, my boy; that Guitterez and 
his followers deem jforeigners the bane of 
the country, and if he does break out, 
there may be mischief.” 

“Mischief! and for how long?” returned 
Branscombe. “With those [ships lying 
there, and the stout hearts that would 
battle against such monsters, we need not 
fear. He knows our skipper, at least, and 
the length of our guns. Besides——” 

“What is that?” and our voices were 
hushed. 

Asudden loud report, straggling and 
re-echoing, then again others sharp and 
rattling, multiplying echoes that moaned 
and fretted amongst the houses till they 
lost themselves seaward, from the Plaza 
evidently, and yet bursting without warn- 
ing asdrops of sudden rain from the re- 
gion around the railway station, the 
sounds, certainly, of muskets punctuating 





* 


the sweet stillness of the early tropical 
night. Barah! barah! the volleys seemed 
to sing, now drawing nearer and (nearer, 
until the whole town was the focus of a 
wild, unexplained fusilade; a cry of vic- 
tory swelled and gathered volume, a ery 
of anguish swept in its footsteps, and 
from the throats of lichened, time-worn 
steeples wild alarum-bells cried out to 
the sky and bade, in varying voice, the 
ity arm if it would be saved. 

We gazed at each other for a moment, 
and with eager questioning in all our eyes 
at the ships rocking at their buoys and as 
yet giving no sign, and then Desmond 
cried: 

“Guitterez is loose; this is no place for 
us. Cut!” 

Ping-ing-ing! sang a rifle-ball, passing 
our startled ears screeching inthe upper 
register as it schooned over the water, and 
from a corner to leeward we descried its 
sender,a black-headed imp, deliberately 
reloading his smoksng piece, whilst he 
called his brothers of the meet with the 
view-halloo of “Death to the foreigners!’ 

This being the gentleman’s shibboleth, 
there could be no disgrace in flight, even 
from such inveterate sportsmen, so heav- 
ing at him a convenient rock, we scurried 
over the sea-wall, down a winding, goat- 
worn path, past the shingly, slimy beach, 
and so toa narrow street that led to the 
Plaza beyond; fortunately, half-way to- 
ward it, we fmet an English merchant—a 
gallant gentleman and courteous host— 
who cried out to us: 

“Look to yourselves, amigos mios; the 
gentle Guitterez roams at large, and al- 
ready solaces himself with the Cahldo, the 


Barracks and the Plaza, and at present is 
hounding his gallant companions ‘toward 
the best quarters with promises of fame 
and loot. Do you'hear that cry?—I tell 
you, it means death not only to all of us, 
but tothe intelligent few who have been 
civil, and particularly extermination after 
the Guitterez manner to all the present 
government who have favored us.” 

We hesitated a moment, but only to 
play trumps, for a look at Jack’s rigid 
face nerved us for any work, Of course 
it meant life and death, but to him more, 
perhaps, even than that; he was engaged 
to be married to a lovely Panamanian, the 
daughter of one of the officers of the ex- 
isting State Government, a gentleman 
whose predilection for respectable for- 
eigners was so well-known as to have 
brought upon him the especial vitupera. 
tion and vindictive threatenings of the 
arch-rebel himself, and now that the hom- 
bre was loose, there was no telling in what 
license he would indulge. 

Senor Don Ramon de Avila was then in 
no little danger, and when Jack looked 
into our eyes, we knew the thoughts that 
choked his utterance. 

“Allright, Jack,’’ said Branscombe, “we 
are with you. Lay your course for Casa 
Avila, and we will follow in your wake.” 

Down the narrow street we could see a 
band of vagabonds gathering, sans-culottes 
evidently of the worst type, the very rag- 
tag and bob-tail of the city, armed with 
stolen rifles, bearing torches, and cluster- 
ing around their leaders, who pointed 
threateningly at us and toward Don 
Ramon’s house. 

When they discovered us, they shout- 
ed with drunken rage the war-cry that 
had greeted us on the ramparts, their 
sullen, hoarse voices seeming asthe growls 
of half-maddened wild beasts, and teach- 
ing what we might hope from their hands. 

Our English friend handed guns and 
ammunition enough to last for a short 
time, at least, and on the double-quick we 
started for Avila’s residence, arriving in 
the very nick of time, for scarcely had we 
barred, bolted and temporarily barricaded 
the doors and windows, when the head of 
the mob surged into the street, -and halt- 
ing infront of the house, bade Don Ramon 
come forth. 


With menacing voice, their leader, s 
drunken Jamaica negro, called to the trai- 





tor to appear and suffer death at the 
hands of native gentlemen, men of worth 
and standing in society, who spat upon the 





pase-porn forelgners, and deemed them as 
the dust beneath their feet. 


We warned the mob to depart, but their 
only reply was a wild, misdirected dis- 
charge of small-arms, followed by curses 
and enlivened by threats of a speedy re- 
turn, and in such numbers as could laugh 
at the defenses of the place; then, in mad 
confusion, they marched away with wild 
shouts and imprecations, some of the more 
jocose improving their opportunities by 
shooting at indiscreet heads peering cur- 
iously from baleonies or half-opened lat- 
tices, and presently debouching into the 
Plaza, they waited for the threatened re- 
inforcement. 


In the interval we strengthed all assail- 
able points to the best advantage, barri- 
caded stairs and windows, and looked to 
the distribution of arms and ammunition. 

The three ladies and the women-ser- 
vants were placed in one of the centre- 
rooms, and around jit was built a breastwork 
of spare mattresses and cots, Besides Don 
Ramon’s wife and daughter, there was his 
niece in the party—the only daughter 
of abrother then absent on Government 
service. I had often heard her praises 
gung, but they fell far short of the reality, 
andI really think Maria de Avila was the 
most beautiful woman I had ever seen 
Born of an American lady whom Don 
Felipe had wedded during his service as a 
diplomat, she possessed the charms and 
graces of both nationalities, and at fiesta 
or ball, {in barracks or on shipboard, Seno- 
rita Maria was the reigning toast as the 
belle of the ancient city, 

So, in all, there were six women whose 
lives and honor depended upon our efforts; 
and, beautiful or not, the simple know- 
ledge of their trust and faith was claim 
enough upon our chivalry and manhood. 
We didnot hold our danger lightly, but 
hoped for the best, believing relief must 
come; and failing it, feeling we could 
give, andgive willingly, our lives in defend- 
ing the purity and modesty of the house- 
hold. 

It was now somewhat clearer, for the 
moon had risen, and the housetops and the 
trees of the square stood out in bold relief 
or retreated, half-hidden in shadow; and 
the breeze was so fragrant with the gifts 
of the sea, and the scene one so mated 
with peaceiulness and rest, that it be- 
lied the dangers around us. But the 
clang of bells {and the interrupted, spas- 
modie discharges of musketry told that 
the peaceful night foreboded a carnival of 
horror. 

And already, as if in mockery, in one 
quarter a lurid reflection, lighting the sky 
and lapping the base of the cones of smoke 
whirling wind-sped, proclaimed that the 
incendiary’s torch had been added to the 
terrors of the revolution. Shouts of men 
maddened by aguardiente and the worst 
of pisco filled the air; and somewhere near 
we heard an ominous murmur, and then, 
in 5a lull when bells were hushed and the 
sharp rattle of small-arms stilled, the 
tramp of hurrying feet, the undisciplined 
rush of a savage mcb; and in a moment 
the plazuela was crowded by a motley- 
garbed band of revolutionists bidding us 
come forth to our deaths! 

Ten men to two hundred—twenty to 
one! Small chances, findeed, but yet well 
worth the candle! Besides the proprie- 


tor of the mansion, his son and ourselves, 
there were four servants upon whose fidel- 


ity and honesty Don Ramon would hav- 
staked, not only his life—for he was do 
ing that now—but his honor and the 
honor of his family. For arms we hada 
dozen breech-loading pieces, ten of which 
were magazine repeating-guns; and for 
ammunition, enough to last a day’s siege. 
A force in personnel and materiel not to 
be despised. 

Fcrtunately, a high adobe wall, backed 
by native bricks and surmounted by a 
chevaux-de-frise of broken glass and an- 
cient, fractured tiles, protected the flanks 
and rear of the house. The lower story 
wasas impregnable as stout doors, stud- 
ded with bolts and strapped with iron, 
could make it; and, as the walls were 
thick and the mob without artillery or 
field-ammunition, we took some solace to 





vur souls, 

Upon the security of the second story 
we relied for our main defense, and here 
we had gathered, reserving our fire for a 
decisive moment, when each, by deliberate 
and announced choice, could pick out the 
man he proposed bringing down, The 
disposition of the mob was made with 
some attention to the requirements of 
effective attack and some knowledge of 
street-fighting; ina few momentsa steady 
fire was opened upon us, but without the 
least effect, the adobe walls and barri- 
cades resisting the impact of the bullets. 

What we had most to fear was a sudden 
rush, the successful planting of ladders 
against the balcony, or the bursting of 


| the doors either below or above; and this 


now seemed the design of the besiegers. 
As yet we had not fired a gun, but a re- 
port from the rear room drew a few of us 
there, when we learned that Jack and one 
of the peones had discovered an attempted 
flank attack just in time to knock over 
two of the party, and drive back the 
others. 

Scarcely had we made our congratula- 
tions, when the sudden and continuous 
rattle of shots betokened a new move- 
ment, and called us to the front of the 
house in season to find our friends firing 
quickly and steadily at the advancing 
mob. 

This was the crisis, and, as fast as we 
could load, we aimed and fired, half the 
party discharging, and the others loading, 
the pieces, | Every shot told, yet still they 
swarmed toward us, their dread cry of 
vengeance swelling on the night-breeze 
like the howl of hungry wolves, scenting 
from afar their carrion in the northern 
wilderness, and making the bravest of us 
shrink with forebodings of the fate in 
store for the defenseless women whose 
pale faces almost unnerved us for the task. 
Ina moment, and despite our efforts, they 
planted ladders against the walls, mount- 
ed them, took possession of the balcony, 
and even forced their musket-barrels 
through our loopholes, A few shots dis- 
lodged these last adventurous marksmen, 
but not until they had severely wounded 
two of our party, and their bullets, piere- 
ing the floor, told us they had burst the 
lower doors, and that the barricades be- 
low were giving way. 

B.We hurried the women to the floor 
above, for we could hear the crunch and 
crash of their axes andthe dull, measured 
thuds of their improvised battering-rams, 

Our efforts were now severely taxed to 
load and fire, until, in a moment of sorest 
need, two pale but beautiful faces lighted 
up the gloom of the apartment, anda 
voice, sweeter thanthe music of the rarest 
master, asked if two girls could help, no 
matter how. 

“You know, Senor Teniente, Iam half 
Yankee, and as for Cousin Rosa, I am sure 
she fears not these fierce gentlemen be- 
low.” 

It was useless to reason, useless to bid 
them go, and, besides, they where as safe 
there as in any other place; so stay they 
would and did, loading with calmness and 
without fear, the paleness of their faces, 
the rigid determination of their closely 
drawn lips, and the weird brightness of 
their eyes, alone showing they realized 
the partthey were playing inthe drama 
of that night. 

God bless those brave girls! those gal- 
lant comrades, unused to dangers and to 
fears which our riper experience had 
taught us to despise, and yet bearing 
themselves as heroes every one! 

The Plaza was asea of madmen, filled 
with the passion of killing, the desire for 
blood, shouting, gesticulating, and crazy 
for the lives of those who bade defiance 
to their unskilled efforts; but above all 
one figure loomed up—the incarnation of 
evil and of lawless passion, the scoffing 
demagogne that had let slip these dogs 
of war andruin! Never canI forget the 
thrill of horror that filled me when the 
bugle blew “Cease firing!” and, as a clar- 
ion, the voice of Guitterez rang out, and 
with a curse. 

wre the rookery, fools! Let the sing. 
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ing-birds and their mates roast for the 
good of La Independencia y la Constitu- 
cion!” 

My right arm was almost powerless 
from a wound, butI felt the strength of 
two men when I saw that fiend sitting 
there on the dead commandante’s steed, 
and giving us to the flames as he woulda 
rabbit from the warrens in the meadows 
beyond. He sat the horse uneasily, sway- 
ing somewhat in the saddle, for he was 
drunk with victory and with rage; and yet 
Ihoped to kill him, to shoot him, in this 
moment when his triumph seemed com- 
plete. 

Bidding Maria kiss the bullet and pray 
for its success, I slipped it into the breech, 
rested the muzzle in a loophole, drew as 
fine a sight as the glare of the torches 
permitted, and fired; he sprang halfway 
from his saddle, tottereda moment, and 
vhen falling with entwining arms upon 
his horse's neck, clung to the animal, 
that dashed, blinded by flame and smoke, 
through the retreating crowd of men, 
and with a clatter, rushed up the street, 
and so onward into the darkness that 
shut him out from my eyes and for ever. 

Torches flickered and flared every- 
where, gleaming amongst the trees and 
shrubbery, punctuating as if with «a 
story of hell the darkness, springing by 
magic and like fallen stars from the 
gardens around us; and in a moment 
smoke pierced in thin threads the floors, 
and drew in volumes up the halls and 
stairways; and below, the crackling of 
merry flames was heard singing in terri- 
ble concert of the holocaust that waited 
above. 

It was terrible to die that way, and yet 
there was no escape, no salvation in earth 
nor sky; the pity of men who knew no 
pity without, the mercy of fire thatknows 
no mercy save that of death within. 

“To the roof,” said Don Ramon, and 
pointing the way, himself hat in hand 
and last, we mounted the stairs, bearing 
with us the senseless forms of the smoke 
blinded, half-suffocated women and 
wounded men, 

“Load and fire, amigos mios! We 
will fight the dogs to the last.” 

Of the ten men, eight were wounded 
more or less; one, @ peone, was dead. 
We hauled the ladder after us, and just 
asthe trap flew down, we heard the last 
barricade give way, and the yell of vic- 
tory of the mobasit rushed, regardless of 
smoke and fire, to the rooms we had 
abandoned. Around us the smoke was 
rolling ; and still below, the flames hissed 
and crackled, and tongues of fire licked 
the rafters, with the poison of ruin in 
their touch. No escape, no hope, save 
in God, for men were turned to brutes, 
and God’s image was defiled; and then 
with holy resignation the prayers of the 
dying women, filled with tender, sweet 
petitions, arose, and with their cries for 
mercy to their Saviour were mingled 
hopes of intercession from their patron 
saints, the good who had gone before 
them, and on whose feast-day they had 
first seen the light of this world, The 
flames were almost about us. I had 
quite despaired, and commended my soul 
to Him who gave it, when of a suddena 
sharp, quick rattle of muskets was heard 
again, and from below where the street 
swept down to the shore a loud, shrill 
cheer—piercing the sky as the notes of a 
bugle,tilling the darkness with the voices 
of men who battle for right—broke as 
the daylight after the storm, anda new 
hope filled our weary hearts. Louder, 
louder it swelled, and then came the 
tramp of ringing feet; then the sharp, 
quick note of an English command, and I 
knew it could only be, must be, the blue- 
jackets and marines landed from the ships 
in the Roads, and clearing the streets be- 
forethem. Rushing to the edge of the 
roof, [saw that steady column of disci- 
plined men, recognized Hal Irvine, our 
first luff, at its head, shouted his name, 
and called them to the rescue in tones 
that would almost have waked the dead. 

Standing there, boldly relieved against 
the back-ground of sky, with the weird 





reflected light of the flames and torches 
playing about me, the central figure in 
that picture of death, I knew they must 
see me. I marked the faces at the gleam- 
ing bayonets look upto me, heard the 
men of myown division call me by name 
drank in a wild, frantic cheer of hope and 
passion; and then, from somewhere, 
heard a solitary report, saw ared glare, 
and felt asudden, sharp pain, as if a bar 
of hotiron, had seared and pierced me: 
and then dreamt of another cheer that 
made the welkin ring with the harmonies 
of paradise as [fellinto the armsof Maria 


de Avila, who had followed me. Andthe 
rest for all time was a blank. 
* * * * * 


Amonth afterward, lying in a pleasant 
room that faced the islands andthe ocean, 
with two tender nurses hovering around 
me and bright-eyed, cheery-voiced friends 
shaking my hands after the rough and 
hearty sailor manner, I listened to the 
story of the end; learned how the mob 
had disappeared as the clouds before the 
sea-breeze ; how they scurried and hurri- 
ed into the byways and the slums of the 
city when our men met them; and how, 
in God’s providence, the besieged had 
passed from the valley of the shadow of 
death into the light and brightness of 
life. 

Pressing my wasted, hand, Don Ramon 
told me that, as they left the door of the 
mansion, the roof and balconies fell in, 
and only a huge, unshapen, flame-scarred 
mass showed where once was the nest of 
the prettiest birds in the country. And 
then one of the birds sang to me a song 
of thankfulness, and, tired but happy, I 
slept with the promise of a speedy con- 
valescence, anda newly stirred hope fil- 
ling my grateful heart. 


After a whileI gathered up the threads 
of the warp and woof of the story, and 
one day, when twilight had fallen and 
the world was fair as poet's dreaming, I 
saw the spot where Guitterez’s horse had 
leaped the barrier and fallen with his 
master, bruised unto death, on the shore 
below. Then, in another twilight, I told 
Maria that I loved her,and when next our 
vessel dropped her anchor in the habor, 
there was a double wedding, and our epi- 
thalamium was chanted by the men who 
had braved fire and bullet to win our 
brides from the jaws of the flaming 
mansion. 











A gallery for portraits of artists,painted 
by themselves, is projected in Paris. 





EMpLoyMENT oF SMALL CHILDREN TO 
HOLD Rivets.—In the course of his exami- 
nation before the Factory Acts Commis- 
sion at Glasgow, Dr. Irvine stated, as 
among the strange transactions charac- 
terizing some of the British factories and 
public works, that, in the making of iron 
masts, hollow tubes, &c. small children 
are selected to go into the tubes to hold 
the ends of the rivets,and,in consequence 


of the great noise accompanying the oper. | 
ation, the drum of the children’s ears get | 


split, and they become quite deaf. The 
children, it appears, are 
the high wages offered by the manufac- 
turers to gointo this employment, which 
is,in fact,as unfavorable, physiologically, 


as the occupation of the chimney sweep. | 


The children are made permanently deaf. 


Much the same result, in this respect, ap- | 


pears in the case of those who are em- 
ployed in boiler-making. 


————— EEE 


In Georgia a sick negro believed that he 
had been bewitched by a woman neighbor, 
and a fortune teller said that the only way 
to be cured was to cause a dog to drink a 
tablespoonful of the neighbor's blood. A 
son of the invalid, aided by two compan- 
ions undertook to get the blood. They 
entered house at night, 
bound her ina chair, cut a gash in one of 
her arms, caught the blood ina vial, and 
gave it to a dog. 
describe the effect upon the sick man, 


the woman’s 


induced by | 


The report does not | 


THE DYING MODEL, 


3 was told a very touching story, 
wick may illustrate one side of Paris and 
will possibly affect many a reader who 
has himself seen something of art life 
in the great Babylon, A young 
American artist of much talent has been 
for some months preparing a picture en- 
titled “Charlotte Corday on the Eve of 
her Execution,” purposing to send it to 
the Centennial Exhibition. As he is most 
thoroughly conscientious and painstaking, 
he has labored earnestly with models. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that he had 
much difficulty in finding one who suited 
him in every particular. 

When he did find her he learned that 
she was the good daughter of pious 
parents, and had adopted this cur‘ous 
profession because she had drifted into it 
at a moment when there was nothing else 
todo. Joined to her rare and delicate 
beauty was an indefinable and exquisite 
melancholy, which seemed born of some 
vague and unexpressed apprehension of 
future trouble. During the seventy or 
eighty sittings which the model gave the 
artist the latter frequently and respect- 
fully endeavored to win from her the se- 
ext of her troubles, but always in vain, 
At last he himself could not help seeing, 
in the mysterious pallors or the sudden 
flashes which overspread the beautiful 
features, that the model was doomed to 
consumption — that insidious malady 
which so rarely releases a victim which it 
takes from the poorly-fed and over- 
worked classes. 

One day the model came late; then 
there were days when she came not at all. 
At one time she said,— 

“You must make haste, or we shall be 
too late to see the picture finished.” 

There was a whole epic of suffering in 
the manner in which she uttered those 
words ‘‘too late.” The artist delicately 
endeavored to secure care and attention 
forthe beautiful model, and to warn her 
of her danger. But, with the intense 
pride so characteristic of the Parisian 
woman of her class, she refused all succor 
from any individua), and waited and 
wasted untilshe was compelled to go to 
the hospital. 

Now she lies there, fading out just asa 
white cloud sometimes fades in the morn- 
ing sky. You admire it for an instant, it 
is so unutterably pure—so remote from 
all things gross—then it is gone. 

Perhaps you will think for a moment 
about this poor model when you look at 
the picture of “Charlotte Corday” in the 
art department of the Centennial Exhib- 
tion at Philadelphia this summer, 





Wuite Satin Enamet.—The beautiful 
and brilliant white satin enamel so much 
| admired in certain descriptions of French 
| cards and papier de luxe, is produced, ac- 
| cording to a foreign journal, in the fol- 
lowing manner. For white, and for all 
pale and delicate shades, twenty-four 
parts by weight of parafline are takem 
and melted, and to this there are added 
one hundred parts of pure kaolin,or china 
clay, very dry and reduced to a fine pow- 
| der, Before mixing with the paraffine 
the kaolin is heated to the fusing point. 
On the cooling of the mixture it forms a 
homogeneous mass, which is to be reduc- 
ed to powder and wo rked into a paste, in 
apaint mill, with warm water. This is 
the enamel in its proper condition for ap- 
plication. Very admirable results are ob- 
tained by tinting the enamel, which may 
be done according to fancy. °* 
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Gen, R. M. Gano, well known throuch- 
out Kentucky, has had an adventure. 
While buffalo-hunting on the Texas fron- 
tier, after killing seven fine cows he attack- 
edanoldbull. His horse was killed beneath 
him by the accidental discharge of his re- 


| volver, and as the animal fell he was 
| thrown over its head directly toward the 
infuriated buffalo, who, astonished at the 
boldness of the charge, turned tail and 
| left the General in possession of the field 





BEN FRANKLIN AND THE LIGHT. 
NING, 


id 


The celebrated experiment of Ben 
Franklin, by which he demonstrated the 
identity of lightning and the common 
electric spark, was performed by him in 
June, 1752, at Philadelphia, Pa. Having 
made a cross-stick kite, he covered it with 
asilk handkerchief instead of papes,so that 
it would stand rain, attached a tail, etc. 
The upper end of the cross had an iron 
point, connected by a string to the usual 
kite cord, which was of hemp. To the 
lower end of the cord an iron key was at- 
tached, and to that short length of silk 
ribbon, as a non-conductor, by which the 
kite string could be safely held in the 
hand. On the approach of a thunder 
stormhe proceeded to a common near the 
city, and, with the assistance of his son 
sent up the kite. Ere long the thunder 
cloud approached, the _ electricity came 
down the kite string, and Franklin, stand-{ 
ing under a shed, received the electric 
sparks through his knuckles which he ap- 
plied to the key, and charged his Leyden 
jar by putting his conductors in contact 
with the key. The rain then fell, which 
improved the conductivity of the kite 
cord,and the electricity appeared in in- 
creased quantity. 

The news of this wonderful experiment 
rapidly spread over the world, and was ex- 
tensively repeated. In France, Professor 
Romas made akite seven feet high, with 
a fine wire interwoven in the string. The 
kite was raised five hundred and fifty feet, 
and is alleged to have yielded flashes of 
electric fire ten feet in length. In St. 
Petersburg, Professor Richman, while at- 
tempting to repeat Franklin's experiments 
received so heavy a charge of electricity 
that he fell dead. This was in 1793. 


THE GERMAN-ARMY DRILL, 

The drill regulations of the German cayv- 
alry are now being changed for the pur- 
pose of being essentially simplified. The 
altered drill regulations for the infantry 
have been published. The battalion, 
drawn up in company columns, will hence- 
forth form the basis of the battle order 
of the infantry. By this formation the 
gradual development of forces is favored, 
and the effect of the enemy’s fire weak- 
enedas much as possible. The battalion 
column is within the range of the enemy’s 
fire absolutely forbidden, in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such heavy losses 
as were suffered in the first battles of 
1870. The square fcrmation is maintained, 
but no longered considered as the forma- 
tion absolutely necessary against attacks 
of cavalry. Considering the anhilating 
effect of rifle fire, the infantry can now 
repulse, in every formation, a cavalry at- 
tack. If the enemy’s position can be ap- 
proached only across the open field, the 
sharpshooters are, after running a dis- 
tance of from sixty to eighty paces, to 
throw themselves on the ground, fire, 
and continue to advance in this man- 
ner. 





Brigham Young is the father of sixty- 
three children, forty-five of whom are 
living. More than half of these are fe- 
males, and, with two or three exceptions, 
all are blondes, and none what may be 
called beautiful. The last child born 
unto Brigham is a little girl about six 
years old, daughter of Amelia Van Cott, 
Brigham’s fourteenth wife. She is a 
woman of about forty, rather pretty, and 
the next favorite to Amelia Folsom, his 
eighteenth wife. No. 18 is credited, 
with Laving a high grade temper, and it 
is said that she treats Brigham as if she 
was his mother-in-law instead of his wife. 
—Oor. San Francisco Chronicle, 





A woman in Tracy couniy, Tenn. 
while lighting the kitchen fire the other 
morning heard a buzzing sound in the 
oven, and looking there saw a huge rat- 
tlesnake coiled within. It was killed and 
found to have ten rattles, 
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A PRIMA DONNA’'S REVENGE, 


When the celebrated singer, Henrl- 
ette Sontag,” says a German paper, “be- 
gan her musical career, she was subjec- 
ted to the same annoyances and struggles 
that rising talent generally finds obstruc- 
ting its pathway as it would race over the 
burning sands of life to the haven of 
fame and fortune. Nevertheless her de- 
but in Vienna was most brilliant, in spite 
of the enormous sea of opposition that 
greeted her, yet the encouraging roar of 
the lions could not entirely drown the 
hissing of the snakes. 

One of the most venomous of these 
was the failing favorite of the public, but 
still powerful rival, Amelia Steininger, 
whose vocal octave had been considerably 
broken and reduced by dissipation, but 
she counted scores of admirers, who 
were ready to defend her position by 
every means, fair or foul, in their power, 
and eventually succeeded in driving the 
dangerous rival of their “Steininger” 
from the field. 

Chagrined, if not humiliated, Sontag 

left Viennaharboring gnything but friend- 
ly feelings towards Amelia Steininger. 
Some years later, while she was in the 
glory of her triumph, singing with the 
great tenor, Jager, and the never to be 
forgotten buffo, Spitzeder, at the Royal 
Theatre, Berlin, where hersweet warbling 
made her the Cataloni of her day, where 
tongues and pens all moved in her praise, 
the gardens were robbed of all their blos- 
soms and the florists of their buds and exo- 
tics to testify to the enthusiastic admir- 
ation, and adoration of the charming song- 
stress when old men lifted her into her 
carriage thatherdainty feet might not be 
soiled by the dust of earth and young men 
dragged ‘the conveyance through the 
streets to her hotel. Truly, she was the 
Cataloni of her time only she possessed 
what the gay Gypsy warbler did not— 
beauty and virtue. 
f One morning during this time, accom- 
panied by anumber of gallants, she was 
riding along one of the main streets of 
Berlin; she was attracted by hearing an 
Austrian song, familiar from childhood 
and home, sung on the street corner by a 
little girl about six years old, who led by 
the hand a forlorn looking blind woman. 
It wasa sad and touching air, and the 
happy cantatrice immediately ordered 
her coupe to be halted, called the little 
singer to her and said :— 

“What is your name, my wee Austrian 
echo?” 

“Nannie,” the child replied, with a 
strong Vienna accent. 

“And who isthe woman with you?” 

“My poor blind mother, lady.” 

“ And what is her name ?”’ 

“ Amelia Steininger, lady.” 

“Amelia Steininger!’ exclaimed Son- 
tag, in greatest surprise. 

“Yes, lady, my mother was a great 
singer in Vienna long ago, but she lost 
her voice, and then she wept so much 
that the light went out of her eyes; then 
our friends turned away from us, and 
when that was also “gone we were obliged 
to beg our way or die of hunger. 

Tears welled from the kind and gener- 
ous heart of the fortunate woman as she 
listened to the pathetic story of the lit- 
tle one—tears of genuine sympathy. 
She turned tothe gallant gentlemen who 
gathered about her like satellites around 
their star. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, the pearling 

drops of heart dew glistening in her 
beautifal eyes, “ permit me here on this 
public place to take ups collection for 
an unhappy sister from whom God has 
seen fit to take His greatest gift, the 
gift of sight. Here is my purse, do not 
allow it to remain companionless in the 
hands of this poor child. 
In an instant the gold and silver coin 
rained upon the overjoyed little girl, 
who imagined an angel had come to re- 
lieve her mother from poverty and care, 

“Now tell me, Nannie, where do you 
live ?” 

The child gave the address. 

“Give your mother my love and tell her 
her old friend Henriette Sontag will do 








herself the pleasure of huntiig her up 
this afternoon and have a little chat 


with her.” 
' Crying for joy the child ran to her 


mother with her good luck and repeated 
Sontag’s words but she could not under- 
stand the violence of the impetuous 
burst of tears that fell from the blind 
eyes, tobe followed by the remorseful 
sobbing of her who once drove this ben- 
efactress from her native city with hisses. 

Sontag came according to promise, 
bringing a skilful oculist, who, after a 
careful examination, shook his gray head. 
He had no relief for the black cataract 
that had up to that time obstinately re- 
sisted skill. 

With delicate consideration the conver- 
sation was led from subjects that would 
recall those daysin Vienna. With heart- 
felt expressions of good will Sontag left 
her former enemy and rival, ‘The fol- 
lewing week a rousing benefit “for a dis- 
tressed artist’? was given, Sontag’s Iphi- 
genie filling the house and also the purse 
of the blind woman. Until her death 
Henriette Sontag cared for her, then her 
daughter became her grateful protege 
and received a liberal education that fit- 
ted her for an independent future. The 
slumbering nightingale left many mour- 
ning hearts, but none who loved her bet- 
ter or more gratefully than this girl. 








A BIT OF HISTORY- 


When Oliver Cromwell was asked fin 
1649 to accept the post of Commander-in- 
Chief and Lieutenant General of Ireland 
he replied that he would goif he were 
“sufficiently provided.” The following 
facts from the Calendar of State Papers 
will show the pecuniary value of his de- 
mand, which was granted:—“He requir- 
ed, in addition to the ordinary salary of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, $15,000 
for outfit, $50 a day as long as he remain- 
edin England and $40,000 a year on his 
landing in Ireland. Unfortunately,Crom- 
well’s patent does not state his salary as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, only that 
he should have the usual fees, stipends 
and allowances; but, judging from 
analogy, it seems to have been at least 
$25,000. His total salary would be, 
therefore, $65,000 a year, which, multi- 
plied by three and a half, to represent 
the comparative value of money at that 
period, amounts to $226,000, the salary of 
the present Lord Lieutenant being only 
$100,000, 








All Papuans cook their food with a 
certain proportion of salt water, and the 
inhabitants of the interior never omit to 
take away with them a bamboo filled with 
sea water when they visit the coast. Asa 
substitute for salt, the Papuans collect the 
tree trunks which have been soaked in 
the sea and cast up at high tide, dry and 
burn them, and thus procure an ash with 
some salt in it. 








The Chinese havea secret society call- 
edthe “White Lotus,” which dates its 
organization back for thousands of years 





The linden tree under which the fa- 
mous Conde rested after the battle of 
Sens, in 1648, was blown down ontbe 13th 
of March. The city of Arras has bought 
the tree, intending to preserve it as a his- 
torical curiosity. 





IuLuminATING GAS FROM Cork,—To the 
list of substances, capable of furnishing 
illuminating gas of good quality, cork is 
now to be added. Experiments made in 
France with this article have, it appears, 
given results both ecomical and satis- 
factory, and the material is to be made 
use of for public illumination, works for 
burning cork having already been estab- 
lished. The fragments, principally 
waste left after cutting bottle stoppers‘ 
are distilled in a close retort. The 
tiame obtained is stated to be whiter and 
more brilliant than that of coal gas, while 
the blue zone is much smaller, and the 
density considerably greater, 





THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION, 

The Declaration being adopted wa’ 
next to be signed; and here again we 
come upon an equally hopeless contra- 
diction in testimony. This same Thomas 
MeKean wrote in 1814 to ex-President 
Adams, speaking of the Declaration of 
indpendence, “No man signed it on that 
day,’? namely, July 4,1776. Jefferson, on 
the other hand, writing some years later, 
thought that Mr. McKean’s memory had 
deceived him, Jefferson himself asser- 
ting, from his early notes,that ‘The Dec- 
laration was reported by the Committee, 
agreed “to by the House, and signed by 
every member present, except Mr. Dick- 
inson.” But Jefferson, who was also an 
octogenarian, seems to have forgotten 
the subsequent signing of the Declar- 
ation parchment, until it was recalled to 
his memory, as he states, a few years 
later. If there was a previous signing of 
a written document,the manuscript itself 
has long since disappeared; and the ac- 
cepted historic opinion is that both these 
venerable witnesses were mistaken; that 
the original Declaration was signed only 
by the President and Secretary, John 
Hancock and Charles Thomson; and that 
the general signing of the parchment 
copy took place on Aug,2. It is prob- 
able, at least, that fifty-four of the fifty- 
six names were appended on that day; 
and that it was afterward signed by 
Thornton, of New-Hamshire, who was 
not then a member, and by McKean, who 
was then temporarily absent. Jefferson 
used to relate, “with much merriment,” 
says Parton, that the final signing of the 
Declaration was hastened by a very trivial 
circumstance. Near the hall was a large 
stable, whence the flies issued in legions. 
Gentlemen were in those days peculiarly 
sensitive to such discomforts by reason 
of silk stockings; and when this annoyance 
superadded tothe Summer heat of Phil- 
adelphia, had became intolerable, they 
hastened to bring the business to a con- 
clusion, This may equally well refer, 
however, to the original vote; flies are 
flies, whether in July or August. Ameri- 
can tradition has clung to the phrases as- 
signed to the different participants in 
this scene. John Hancock's commentary 
on his own bold handwriting, “There, 
John Bull may read my name without 
spectacles;” Franklin's, “We must hang 
together, or else, most assuredly, we 
shall all hang separately;” and the heavy 
Harrison's remark to the slender Elbridge 
Gerry, that,in that event, Gerry would be 
kicking in theair long after his own fate 
would be settled. These things may or 
may not have been said; but it givesa 
more human interest to the event when 
we know that they were even attributed, 
What we long to know is that the great 
acts of history were done by men like 
ourselves, and not by dignified machines. 
—Scribner, 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE DIAMONDS, 

Since March, 1867, when the first dia- 
mond was found at the Cape, it is estima- 
ted that diamonds to the value of twelve 
million pounds sterling have been brought 
away from there. As stated by Professor 
Tennant, about ten per cent of the Cape 
diamonds may be classified as of the first 
quality, fifteen per cent, of the second, 
and twenty of the third. The remainder, 
under the name of bort, is employed for 
cutting diamonds and various other pur- 
poses by the lapidary, by the engineer, for 
rock-drilling, andsoon. Many diamonds 
containing specks and cavities can be man- 
ipulated by skilled workmen acquainted 
with the cleavage, who are able to remove 
these blemishes. Some two hundred 
years ago, the work of cutting and polish- 
ing diamonds was done principally in Eng- 
land; since then this has been mostly 
earried on in Llolland, but the English 
stone-cutters seem now likely to regain 
their early reputation. 


~~ 








{SHIPPING CHINEES WOMNE. 


The steamer at Hong Kong lies at an- 
chor in the bay, after she has received 
her cargo. The regular Chinese coolie 
passengers are given to understand that 
on aday named she will sail, and that they 
must be ready to goon board at an early 
hour in the morning. At about three 
o’clock A. M. the embarkation begins, the 
coolies being brought out to the ship from 
the shore in lighters, which usually carry 
from 400 to 600 persons. When the light- 
ers come alongside, a gangway is made, 
and along this the coolies pass in single 
file, each having in his handa ticket with 
which he has been provided, which he ex- 
hibits. As soon as all are on board the 
anchor is weighed and the ship steams 
out of the harbor. 

But before all this, which is regular, has 
occurred, and under the cover of the dark- 
ness of night, small boats, or “sampans,, 
as they are called in China, move silently 
off from the shore, each containing from 
five to ten Chinese females of the lowest 
order. These women do not pass aboard 
the ship by any gang-plank, but they are 
put through a port, which has been lef; 
conveniently open forthis purpose. They 
are received on board by some officer of 
the ship, who has provided a secret hiding 
place for them; and before the gray twi- 
light of morning appears, everything 
about the ship hasa remarkably regula; 
appearance. Just before the ship reaches 
Yokohama, on her way to San Francisco, 
all fthe Chinese passengers, except the 
women, are mustered on the main deck, 
and are made to pass througha narrow 
gangway, only wide enough for one to 
pass ata time. Their passage tickets are 
taken up and another ticket furnished 
each one, to show that he will be all right 
when disembarked at San Francisco. 
While this inspection is in progress upon 
the main deck, two of the ship’s officers 
gointo the steerage and make a search to 
ascertain if there are any stowaways on 
board. If any are found they are put 
ashore at Yokohama; but no instance has 
ever been known whereafemale stowaway 
was put ashore, except after the arrival of 
the steamer in San Francisco. 

After the ship has arrived in this port, 
opportunities are given to the owners of 
these women to smuggle them ashore, 
This is done by the connivance of some 
officer of the ship, and possibly of some 
subordinate Custom House officer.—San 
Francisco Morning Call. 








The miraculous draught of fishes in the 
Columbia River has practically remained 
the same for many years, and within the 
last eight years a canning industry has 
sprung up onits banks, which last year 
cured and canned 16,000,000 pounds for 
exportation. The London Times has esti- 
mated that the total catch of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1875 was 9,600,000 pounds 
According ‘to that calculation, the produce 
of one Oregon river was mo re than four 
= the catch of the, whole United King- 

om. 





Movtpers’ ReFLector.—To furnish to 
moulders a more perfect light, when re- 
quired in pouring metal,a reflector has 
recently been contrived which,it is stated, 
meets every want on this score, and this, 
too, without any cost for illumination. In 
this simple arrangement 4 concave disc of 
nickel plate is placed upon the ladle han- 
dle, and this throwsa strong light from 
the molten metal directly over the ladle 
nose upon the sprue hole; the moulderis 
by this means enabled to pour into the 
flask,without danger of spilling the metal 
or allowing it to strike the sides of the 
hole, by which contact the metalis un- 
necessarily cooled. By this device, which 
is easy and quickly adjusted,the eyes of 
the moulder are shielded from theintense 
light, and his arm protected from heat ; 
the operation being thus greatly facili- 
tated, 

fF 

A couple of young women at Frye- 
burg, Me., appeared on the road, hoe in 
hand a few days since to work out their 
highway taxes. 
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JAPANESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Between the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe—the most romantic people of our 
Western world—and the Japanese, there 
is a great similarity of character. Both 
are essentially people who live for the 
present; both prefer the bright side of 
the mirror of life tothe duller but, truer; 
both are epicurean in their tastes, habits, 
and customs; to both is luxury delight- 
ful, and exertion detestable. Without be- 
ing slothful, as the Itunans, the Japanese 
are remarkably wanting in that cold, stern 
energy so characteristic of Northern na- 
tions; without being violently excitable, 
as the Spaniards, they are easily moved 
to mirth andtears,and extremely sensitive 
to ridicule and shame; and, without car- 
rying their patriotism to the frantic ex- 
extreme of the Marsellais and Bordelais, 


\they have a profound veneration for their 


native land, and everything pertaining to 
it; and, with the Chinese, share the sin- 
gula ity of being one of the last nations 
of the globe to throw off an old civiliza- 
tion for a new. Again, they have the 
chivalrous politeness and courtesy of the 
French of a past generation, the warm 
feelings of the Spaniards, and the adora- 
tion for nature and art of the Italians, 
Hence the English traveler in Japan can- 
not fail to remark that, while the inhabi- 
tants have an intense awe and respect for 
us, their personal feelings bind them far 
eloser to the nations which resemble them 
most in manners and customs, One 
must not look for the poetry and ro- 
mance of Japan in the treaty ports, or in 
the towns accessible to foreign influences. 
Yedo, or, as it is called Tokio, though 
never a beautiful city, was once the cen- 
tre of all that gave character to the in- 
habitants of the land. Every scholar, 
poet, or artist of note spent at least some 
portion of his life there. In Yedo the 
national legends and traditions were held 
in the highest esteem; and, above all, it 
was the hotbed of disaffection toward 
foreign civilization and reform. Now 
that it has been thrown open to foreign- 
ers, it has become the dullest, most com- 
monplace town imaginable. Artillery~ 
during the civil war of 1868, which de- 
throned the Shogun, and placed the 
Mikado in power—destroyed much that 
was historical and legendary; but the 
present mania for reconstructing the city 
onthe European model has swept away 
still more. Nothing is now safe from the 
engineer and contractor. If anew street 
is tobe built, down come old temples, 
hallowed by the memories of ages; groves 
of trees are converted into planking and 
fire-wood; quaint old palaces of once no- 
ble Princes are levelled with the ground; 
heroes are tumbled from their tombs, and 
a white, rigid line of flimsily stuccoed 
houses, in imitation of the foreign style, 
takes their place. Undeniably, in some 
cases, these innovations may be improve- 
ments; but, to the romantic eye, they are 
sad triumphs of Vandalism, With the 
character of their town the character of 
the Yedo people has changed. Civility 
and courtesy are to be universally met 
with in the country; but in Yedo, now 
that every other man has his hair cropped 
in the foreign style, wears European 
clothes, travels by railway, and smokes 
cigars, insolence and independence are 
painfully prevalent. Having leaped over 
five hundred years in as many days, the 
Yedo citizen of to-day considers himself, 
not only equal to his foreign model, but 
immeasurably superior. In the public 
offices this is especially to be noticed, 
Any one who has any dealings with the 
foreign office clerks or Custom-house em- 
ployes in Yedo will recognize the truth 
of this statement. Away from Yedo andin 
the treaty ports all is changed. From 
the world of new-fangled ideas, apish imi- 
tation, and conceit, one emerges into a 
beautiful, and as yet unsullied, sphere of 
poetry and romance. Enthusiastic in 
their reverence for the m-thology, 
songs, and legends of their forefathers, 
the simple rustics still plod in their sim- 
ple groove of life. Into hundreds of lit- 
tle towns and villages, away from the 
great highways, foreign innovations have 








failed yet to penetrate; old ¢ustoms and 
habits still obtain, and the poetry of the 
old-world life of Japan still exists, al- 
though the circle of the new life is 
spreading wider and wider, and bids fair, 
in very few years, totally to supplant its 
rival.—All the Year Round. 





A STRANGE LIFE, 

The grandmother of the late sultan of 
Turkey was a young French lady born in 
Martinique and belonging to a noble and 
ancient family. She was educated in 
France, and at the age of eighteen took 
passage on a French vessel for Martini- 
que. The ship was captured by Algerian 
pirates, and the beautiful creole was sold 
into slavery. She was added to the sul- 
tan of Turkey’s harem. Her beauty, wit 
and mubical talents captured the heart of 
her master, and, onthe birth of her son 
Mahmoud, she was raised to the rank of 
sultana. Her family was closely con- 
nected by marriage with that of the Em. 
press Josephine. 








The Royal Mausoleum of Russia is 210 
feet long, 98 wide, and 58 high. The 
tombs are all alike—a plain block of mar- 
ble, six feet long, enclosed by a gilded 
railing, and bearing the inscription on @ 
sunken golden plate. Over one hangs 4 
bunch of keys taken from fortresses by 
the soldier beneath, over another droop 
battle flags, while above a third, and 
sparkling brightly in the glow of the 
never extinguished light, is a closely 
studded diamond betrothal ring, 





Dermation of Hives wirn CHarcoaL.— 
The depilation of hides with charcoal ap- 
pears likely to supersede, altogether, the 
usual lime process. As is well known 
charcoal has the property to take up 
large quantities of oxygen from the 
atmospheric air, and the oxygen in this 
form seems to excert a chemical influence 
on the fatty substance present in the 
neighborhood of the glands of the hair 
roots. An oxidation takes place in the 
pores of the skin, which destroys the 
glands and loosens the hair. Finely pow- 
dered charcoal is mixed with sufficient 
water tomake athin paste, and the hides 
immersed forfour or five days and well 
turned over in the mean time, when the 
hair can be taken off at once. Hides 
treated with charcoal require no other 
operation, as in the case of the lime pro- 
cess, and, after being washed with water 
they are ready for tanning. Animal or 
vegetable coal can be used in any quan- 
tity,having no deleterious property what- 
soever. For each hide,six or ten pounds, 
with the necessary quantity of water, are 
sufficient, and the temperature to be 
maintained is sixty-one to seventy de- 
grees, Fah. 








EMBROIDERED Cotton Goops MANUFAC- 
TURED IN SWITZERLAND,—The embroidered 
cotton goods now manufactured in Switzer- 
land, in such immense quantities, is not 
exceeded in beauty of workmanship by 
that produced in any other country. In 
unique industry there are two distinct 
fabrics or articles, namely, hand embroid- 
ery and machine embroidery. The form. 
er, itis stated, gives employment to up- 
wards of 12,000 persons, and its products 
consist of cotton, twill, and muslin, used 
for curtains, handkerchiefs, and numerous 
articles of ladies’ dress; the tulle used for 
groundwork is obtained from England, or 
from neighboring factories in Alsace. In 
the manufacture of the machine embroid- 
ery, employment is given to about 20,000 
persons each machine being run by anable- 
bodied operative and a female assistant to 
thread the needles, with an additional as- 
sistant for every two machines to mend 
defective places. Wages are paid per 100 
stitches, varying according to the skilj 
of the operator. 








Said he, “Fannie, do you love me? 
Said she, “Johnny, look over your collas 
and hear me say yes.” 





| she carried in a belt. 


ANECDOTES OF NORTHOOTE. 


When Master Betty, the Young Roscius, 
was playing to crowded houses, North- 
cote paintedhim. William IV.,then Duke 
of Clarence, took the young prodigy to 
the painter's house, and stood watching 
the progress of the picture. The loose 
gown in which Northcote painted was 
principally composed of shreds and 
patches, and might, perchance, be half a 
century old; his white hair was sparingly 
bestowed on each side, and his cranium 
was entirely bald. The royal visitor, 
standing behind him while he painted, 
first gently lifted, or twitched, the collar 
of the gown, which Northcote resented by 
turning, and expressing his displeasure by 
a frown; on which his Royal Highness 
touching the Professor's gray locks, said: 
“You don’t devote much time to the toil- 
ette, I perceive.” Northcote instantly re- 
plied. “Sir, I never allow any one to take 
personal liberties with me; you are the 
first who has ever presumed to do so, and 
I beg your Royal Highness to remember 
that lamin my own house.” The artist 
then resumed his painting; the Prince 
stood silent for a minute or so, then open- 
ed the doorand went away. The royal 
carriage, however, had not arrived, and 
rain was falling; the prince returned, bor- 
rowed an umbrella, and departed. “Dear 
Mr. Northcote,” said one of the ladies pres- 
ent. “I fear you haveoffended his Royal 
Highness.” “Madam,’’ said the painter, 
“T am the offended party.” The next 
day, about noon, Mr. Northcote was alone, 
whena gentle tap was heard, the studio 
door opened, and in walked the Prince. 
“Mr. Northcote,” he said, “I am come to 
return your sister’s umbrella; I brought it 
myself that I might have an opportunity 
of saying that yesterday I thoughtlessly 
took an unbecoming liberty with you» 
which you properly resented. I really am 
angry with myself, and hope you will for- 
give me, and think no more about it.’ 
“And what did you say?” inquired a 
friend to whom the painter told the story, 
“Say! Good God! what could I say? I 
only bowed; he might see what I felt, I 
could, at that moment, have sacrificed mY 
life for him—such a Prince is worthy to 
be aking.” The Prince afterward, in his 
sailor-like way, said of Northcote, “He's 
a —— honest, independent old fellow.’” 
The next and last anecdote—highly char- 
acteristic of the man—carries us back to 
the studio of Reynolds, when Northcote 
was his pupil. The Prince of Wales met 
Northeote, and was pleased with him, 
“What do you know of his Royal High- 
ness ?” asked Sir Joshua. “Nothing,” an- 
swered Northcote. “Nothing, Sir' why, 
he says he knows you very well.” “ ,oh!” 
said Northcote, “that is only his brag/’— 
Fortnightly Review. 








A &t. Louis man has invented a steam 
substitute for a hand car, which will 
carry six persons atarate of about thir- 
ty miles an hour, can be turned in any 
direction and taken from the track in a 
moment. Several Eastern roads are 
adopting them. 


Emma W. Hyland, a young girl at 
Lowell, Mass., stimulated by the offer of 
a prize made by a weekly newspaper, has 
succeeded in writing ten thousand and 
eighty-seven words on a postal card’ 
The reward will scarcely pay for the in- 
jury done to her eyes. 


After donning male attire, “George 
Sand” wrote to a friend:—“I cannot tell 
you how much pleasure my first pair of 
boots gave me; I felt like sleeping in 
them. With those iron-shod heels I felt 
solid upon the sidewalk, and I flew 
about Paris in them from one end to the 
other. 


The Widow Faulkner ran a ferry 


across the Cumberland river, in Ken- 
tucky, for over ten years, rowing the 
boat most of the time herself. By hard 


work and economy she saved $200, which 
A few days ago 
she was found dead in her boat with her 
hroat cut, and her money gone. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The only industrious 


“loafers” are tho 
bakers. 


“All persons should not fail to be with- 
out one,” ingeniously says a Wisconsin 
nventor’s advertisement. 


“It was your father, then, who was not 
to handsome?” said ‘fallyrand to a man 
who spoke of his mother’s beauty. 


Helmbold went insane, and now Doctor 
Ayer isa lunatic. It is too much strain 
on a man’s nerve tissues-—trying to curs 
everything for a dollar. 


An Ohio inflaticnist left an up-town ho 
tel a few days ago because the bill of farg 
contained “bouillon” soup.—N. Ys Dis. 
patch, 

Tn Nashville and Chattanooga they are 
making ice by the aqua ammonia process 
at the rate of five tons per day. 


The girls of Fulton county, Il, hada 
sheap-shearing match the other day, and 
the winner sheared thirteen sheep in two 
hours, 


An Indian woman with red hair is a 
“freak of nature” to be seen in Sacra- 
mento, The artless creature likes it, and 
does not pretend that it is auburn. 


A Middletown compositor has calcu- 
lated that in the course of a year's type 
setting, the average compositor will put 
up more than 7,000,000 separate pieces, 
which, with their distribution, requires 
more than 15,000,000 motions of the 
hand. 


An eccentric citizen of Cape May car- 
ried a rope in his pocket for forty years, 
his explanation being that he was liable at 
any time to wish to kill himself, and 
meant to always have the means handy. 
Afew days ago he hanged himself with 
the old rope. 


“The Last Supper,” which was painted 
by Raphael shortly before his death, has 
been foundin New Orleans. The Count 
de Turenne, who was there afew weeks 
ago, saw the picture and pronounced it 
genuine. He is said tobe in treaty for its 
purchase by the French government. 


An Omaha journal says that an old man 
fell asleep in a Council Bluffs church the 
other Sunday, and his nose got wedged 
into the book rack so tightly that he could 
not get itout. After he had thrashed 
about and snorted a good deal the sexton 
released him by splitting open the rack. 

The Philadelphia Zoological Gardens 
have just received a fine specimen of the 
South American manatee or sea-cow, the 
only one inany collection in the north- 
ern hemisphere. It is nearly nine feet 
long, weighs 350 pounds, feeds sparingly 
on sea-grass, and only comes to the sur- 
face occasionally to “blow.” 

L. P. Mikkleson of Silver City, Idaho, 
commtted suicide recently by shooting 
himslef through the brain in his room 
in Silver City. Last year he was Grand 
Master of Masons for the Territory of 
Idaho. He was a native of Denmark, 
aged 52 years, unmarried. He was out 
of employment and did not wish to bea 
burden to his friends. 


Gilbert Stuart, the artist, once told 
Washington Allston that Gen. Washing- 
ton’s figure was by no means good, his 
shoulders being high and narrow, and 
his hands and feet excessively large, and 
his belly out of all proportion, a defect 
much increased by the fashion of the 
waistcoat. Yet his general appearance 
was singularly fine. His favorite full 
dress was black velvet with white lace 
rufiles. 


Colquitt is a candidate for the Guber- 
natorial nomination in Georgia, and an 
Atlanta newspaper contained the follow- 
ing advertisements on the day of the 
primary elections: “Colquitt drinks free 
to all holding tickets, at the No Name.” 
“Every voter, get your tickets and get 
arefreshing drink at the No Name be- 
fore voting.” “10,000 drinks to be given 
away to-day, to all holding tickets, at 
he No Name. 14 Marietta street. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


‘he Servian War appears completely to have failed, and the 
Fervians, deprive’ of the help from Russia, which bad been 
promised to them, and on which they so confidently relied, are 
everywhere disheartened, and hav ng been thoroughly whipped 
by the Tarks, have retreated within their own frontiers. ‘ihe 
special dispatch trom Belgrade of July 26th to the ‘London 
Daily News” says: ‘The Servian war has virtually collapsed. 
Henceforth the aggressive is quite abandoned. The deepest 
despondency reigns in Belgrade. I bave some reason to beli-v 
tbat an offer of mediation on the part of Great | ritain would be 
favorably entertained by Prince Milan's advisers, though I have 
fears they are victims to Russian intrigue, buoyed up by the 
chimera cf Russia's active intervention, Saitschar is being 
strongly reinforced and provisioned as a defensive fortress. ‘Lhe 
Turks have reopened ication between Bjelina and Rat- 
cha despite the efforts of General Olympics.” 

There is some prospect of a new Extradition ‘I'reaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. Iu the House of Lords 
on July 2itb, Earl Granville called attention to the question. 
He said the act of 1570 could have no effect on the treaty of 
1812; the only advantage derived from Lord Derby's course was 
the questionvble enjoyment of the society of certain Americau 
ci.izens unt} they are atrested for cheating, robbing or mur- 
dering soz e one here; he hoped the Government would soon 
find an issue from this deadlock; be also advised remedial 
legisla‘ion. Lord Derby, in reply, used arguments similar to 
those in the already pu lished cor-espondence. He said nego- 
-jations were now going on with the hopes of speedy success, 
Meanwhile the Government is concerting means to tide over the 
interval. The Earl or Kimberly, Lord Coleridge and Earl Grey 
supported Earl Granville. The debate was adjourned in con- 
sequence of the illness of Lord Cairns, the Chancellor, who was 
taken suddenly while speaking. Lord Derby concludes: “ We 
shall immediately renew the negotiations formerly interrupted. 
I think, if the negotiations are likely to Inst some time, we 
ought to endeavor to establish a provisional arrangement, which 


will prevent rascals from benefitting by the falling out of bonest 
men.” 


Subsequently the agent of the New York Associated Preas 
had an interview with United States Minister Edwards Pierre- 
pont, in reference to the extradition question, Mr. Pierrepont 
denied that negotiations are progressing between Lord Derby 
and himself, and said that the United States took the view that 
Great Britain’s action broke the treaty of 1842. President 
Grant's message was substantially based upon that assumption, 
and he relegated the question to Congress, Great Britain on 
the contrary contends that the treaty is unbroken, and that her 
action is justified by its provisions. Until this conflict of 
opinion is removed the negotiations are unlikely to make pro 











h f isunadvised. The agent asked Mr. Pierrepont what 
Lo-:d Derby meant by snying, that he hoped to establish a p ovi- 
sional arrangement to tide over the possibly lengthy negotie- 


heard that remark. I think I know what Lord Derby meant, 


+ party to any negotiation, 
be passing between London and Washington.” 


the Indians and whites on Loth American and British territory 


press an opinion as to its origin or possible consequences. IL 
had no information tending to show that any British subject 


Government hus no intention to interfere. 
bad better henceforth co fine his attention to bis interests in th 


bension. Ne Sutor Ultra Crepidum.] 


of Foreign affairs. 


Britain and the United States on the extradition question. 


downright stupidity and sheer recklessness, as was apparent i 


In the House of Commons on July 2!st, Sir Edward Watkin 


asked Mr. Lowther, Under Secretary for th: Colonies, if be} or chalked ont the ground plan of the Phalanstere. Things 
could give any information regarding the conflict between tke) which all the world has known ever since humanity first 
United States troops and the Sioux Indians, many of which 


tribes are British subjects, and whether the origin of the conflict| tion, he propounds as if they were the dissoveries of to-day 
was not a breach of treaty regarding the Indian reservation and 
subsidies, which may provoke widespread antagonism between | on the laws of lifeand the abstract moralities of society; but 


He asked whether the Goveroment proposed to tender its good 
offices in tke interest of the Indian subjects of Great Br'tain and 
of humanity. Mr. Lowther replied that so far no information they are the outflow, but because they are as they are. The 
had been received regarding the conflict, and hs could not ex-| moralities of society sre, according to bim, comprised in a few 


“Erie” Railway, which isa matter entirely within his compre-| thinks that to them is owing the fearful re 


The Fritish Government has decided to institute a new law |i8 to the twaddler generally the ultimate of b 
office of considerable importance—that of Logal Under Secretary 


The British Press often takes occasion, to severely lecture us pared to his ligh’. 
in the United States, on the thorough recklessness which is the 


cause of so many of our accidents. It would however be difficult|/of butchers and the impossibilily of getting good milk free 
to find on this side of the Atlantic, a case exhibiting as much|from water in London; of the love of women for dress, the 


the explosion which recently occurred on the trial top: f the 


Twaddle. 
What a quantity of it is talked, and how proud those perple 


tions, to which he replied: “I was in the House of Lords, and are of themselves who talk it! No philosopher, how deep s0- 


ever he may go into the causes of things aud how far soever he 


out that is for him to explain, not for me; but I deny that I am|™ay wander from the straight path of the known into the vague 
Ot course T cannot say what may| possibilities of the unknown, thivks himself balf so grand a 


fellow as the fluent twaddler, who rolls out his platitudes and 
his commonplaces as if it were he wo had invented Fositivism 








emerged from barbari m and thought grew out from observa- 
made by himself—and patented private. He is generally great 


-| when you probe him you come to nothing more profound than 
the very simple law of—whatever is is right, and things must be 
as they ¢ e; not because of reasons why, and the source whence 


amiable and kindly hearted maxims, which do not touch the 
8| roots of things any more than does his law by which life is 


are connected with these events. As at present advised, the| ruled - maxims to which sociology, political economy, and the 
[Sir Elward Watkin | Scientific view generally are abhorrent and treated as the doc- 


trines tanght by dangerous persons. 
The twadiler has a great fear of ye me persons. He 
axation of the bonds 
and ties of virtue characteristic of to-day. To-day, by the by, 





a time of demoralization, such as bas never been seen before; 
though sometimes, if he isan optimist and twaddles benevo- 


The determination to create this office was|lentiy, he holds this same to-day as the ultimate of progress 
arrived at several months ago, when the G vernment was em 3 
barrassed by the controversies which grew out of the Fagiiive | Selves redressed, all defects are being put straight when the 
Slave Circular; and it is probable that the execution of the pro-| ground is being cleared and swept and rapidly prepared for the 
ject, has been accelerated by the differences between Great | millenniam-—and he congratulates himself in living in so glori- 


and amelioration, the day when all wrongs are getting them- 


ous an age, and despises even his father’s noon as dark com- 
When he speaks of the prevalence of vice 
and the fearfal spread of infidelity; of the rise in wages and 
the evils of strikes; of the dearness of coal, the unholy gaius 


tightness of the modern skirtsand the insensate length of the 
train; of the difficulty there is in finding a good servant in any 
department, and the absurd demands which are made by those 


b 


British Iron clad *'Thunderer,” which blundering causedfa loss | who are scarcely worth their board ard lodging, not to speak of 


of more than forty lives 


A despatch to the ‘London Times” of | Wages; of the luxurious dinvers that are given, and the heat of 


Jaly 2 d, from Plymouth says “that a few days before the dis- a July ball room—hbe lays all down to the account of these 


tatic pressure. 
safety and all other relief valves 


able to escape even to the engine!’ 

The return of the owners of land in Ireland of one acre an 
upwards has been issued. 
results for the whole of Jreland : 

OWNERS OF LAND OF ONE AC.E AND UPWARD3. 
Area, 
No R A. P. Vaiuation. 
32,614 20,160,612 & du £12,052 8 9 
OWNERS OF LAND OF LES‘ IBAN ON FACRF. 
86,1'4 9,065 1 30 £1,366.4 9 








Totals .68, 158 2,159,678 0 10 £13 419,258 


They will start on the 12th of August. 


July 2ith, of the British corn trade, says : ‘*) he prospects of 
good crop now seem certain of fulfilment. 
ful as it would have been with a more favorable Spring. 
crops are satisfactory both in quaxtity and quality. 
trade exbibits continued depression. 


shilling per quarter and will probably go lower. Floating car 
goes have shared the general depression and have declined on 


ments.” 


5,775,151. The nomber of gallons distilled in Scotland wa: 


number put into bond 15,579,699. ‘be number of gallous dic 
paid 117,460, and the number putinto bond 1,262 43). 


on 30,996,557 gallons of proof British spirits, The puwber o 


gall ns. ‘There were in bonded stores on the 3ist December 


in Ireland 14,6:.0,106 gallons of proof British spirits. 


ble assets $96,00". 





Foor well-known Thames professional oarsmen are coming to 
the United States to participate in the September regatta at | remedied - being those which are the effect of ignorance that can 
Philadelphia, namely, Spencer, of Chelsea, Thomas, of Ham- be enlightened, of alow condition of civilization that can be 
mersmith, Higgins, of Shadwell, and Green, of Hammersmith 


Hay bas been 
gathered in excellent condition, though it is not quite as plenti- 


17,044 198, the number delivered duty paid | ,250,860,and the 


tilled in Ireland was 10,494,'94, the namber delivered duty 
Daty 
to the amount of £15,49‘,27" was paid in the three Kingdoms 


gallons of proof British spirits consumed in the three King- 
doms was 3',1:6,107, of which England consumed !6,7 2,:68 


18:5, in England, 4,416,359 gallons, in Scotland 9,346,.87, and 


Two Huxprep Mites an Hour!—At a meeting of 
gress; but whatever steps are taken must necessarily procecd to|the London Hronautica! Society on July Sth, several schemes 


or from Washington. What, if anything, Lord Derby may | Were propounded for the construction of flying machines, and 


5 i i ; » boi same dangerous persons who go about the world disseminating 

asteous trial trip -— ra — > ~ _ yore ap slo ~ a9 false doctrines and preaching subversive theories. 

nece By coon . iscovered, that | tueme he will twaddle for the hour together, and ee ~ 

the wedges on the expluded boiler had never been removed ! —— a —_ es bear — Faced 
The communication v. lye was also closed, and no steam was|), u g pe y ’ 


On this 


the less should you chance to be noticeably just, or e very 
Laodicean for indifference on all abstract questions whatsoever. 
d| You may be absorbed in rose growing. or the passionate pursuit 


The following is a summary of the|of grads and beetles; you may care for nothing in the world 


out of Sanscrit roots or Scandinavian mythology; you may be 
in love with logarithms, devoted to dialectics; but if you take 
the opposite view from that which your twaddler upholds, you 
are dangerous and unsound, and to be feared and shunned 
accordingly. ‘Twaddle is the true faith to him, and those who 
dv not agree with him are of necessity heretics. 

Depreciatory twaddlers are hard to bear with in such patience 
as each reasenable soul should be able to hold, no matter how 
heavily tried. We all know that mach, io this life of ours is 
manifestly wrong, and more that is infiniteiy perplesing. But 
those of us who dare to think for ourselves know also that there 
is a clear line of demarcation between the wrongs which can be 


improved, of the tenacious quality of habit that can be loosen- 
ed, « f the difficu!ty of making vital changes in the stracture of 
society tbat can be overcome - and the perplexing ‘‘reason why’’ 


The “London Mark Lane Express,” in its weekly review of|the irremediable sorrows aud mistortunes of life should exist. 


a| These sorrows and misfortunes are the charter by which animate 
creation bolds its existence; and when the know everything 
twaddler begins his maunderings about sickness. death. the 
universal preying of life on life, and the like, which he ascribes 


Root | to some utterly mytbological cause, we feel much as we should 
crops are now suffering for rain. ‘The Frencb and German wheat | were a demonstrator of an tomy to hold up a bu: dle of clothes, 
‘he local | and tell us that this was bis lesson, and all that he intended to 
Wheat has declined one|show. No twaddle reveals the secret source, the hidden mean- 


-|ing of these mysteries—they exist, and we have to receive them 
e | with bowed heads and reverent hearts, conscious that investiga- 


shilling to one shilling sixpence, but the nawber offering bas| tion will never tell us why, until it brings us into the ceutre of 
been steadily reduced. The current low rates mast check ship. | all life—the cause of all causes—the Divine essence whence 


everything takes its being; the Unknowable to the philosopher; 


Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Axericans appear to vie with each | to the Christian, the Almighty. But the twaddler lisps out a few 
otver in their cravings for Strong Drink, as according to a mon- | Well known heen — oy ae ee Se -* = 
strous return ordered by the Houre of Commons, the number of popeler mythe which do duty for iraths; si as m 

gallons of proof spirits distilled iu the year )875 in England 
was 9,445,937, the number of gallons delivered duty paid from 
the distillers st cks 3,5 9,69', and the number put into bond 


these, be bas said what 18 sufficiently convincing to him if less 
than satisfactory to others, and believes that he has found the 
right clne, audjbeen led by :t into the very centre of the maze. 
Itdoes not require a great stretch of imagination to picture 
8! whata reverent and searching if awestr ck mind must needs 
feel when brovghtfin contact with any one of tho self satisfied 
| universalists, who eettle everything from base to summit, and 
cannot be persuaded that here they trip and here they leap. To 
those who search diligently Jand reverently withhold assent 
until thingsare made clear to their reason cr are confessedly 
f| too dark to be understood, the cut and dried convicticns of the 
twaddler are intensely painfal to lieten to; and bis assertions, 
which are not arguments, wound them by their intolerable pre - 
| sumption and their astounding ig co. Fut the twaddiler is 
oblivious of all this, and proses on, dropping commonplace after 
commonplace, and platitude after platitude, serenely convinced 





Bad business appea’s to be the rule everywhere, ‘be ‘ Lon-|thatbe is uttering words of wis'om to which all men might 
don Tiaes” publishing a letter from its correspondent at Rome, | Profita! ly give ear, and that he bas met ache ne a reey) —_ 
under date of Jaly 19tb, which says that a well-known banker end true on ite head; no other hammer p a 

named Baldini committed suicide by drowning in the Tiber. 
His books show that his | abilities are $430,0.0 and his realiza- 


future time.—‘*l’bhe Queen.” 





A RELIGIOUS MEETING of a very unusual character 
took place in the nonconformist chapel of the Kev. Newm:n 
Hall in London on Saturday the &th of July. Three clergymen 
ot the Established Church delivered addresses from the pulpi; 
exhorting their hearers to Christian unity and the cultivation of 
a ron-seciarian spirit in religious matters. Oue of these clergy- 


have received from Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister|One gentleman, who expressed ap opinion that balloon sailing | men expressed the hope that the time would come when pulpits 


at Washington, on the snbj 





t, Minister Pierrepont said he was} ¥®% ®8®™me not worth the candle, announced that 





not informed. Possibly instractions are now on the way to 
him (Pierrepont) of which Lord Derby may bave notice, but he 


ve 
steam 


tion a bi 





he had in| would be as free as platforms, and all united in praising Dr. 
to be worked bya thirty horse-power! Hall's work and intenticns. In closing a brief address Dr. 
efngine, which should travel through the air at a rate Hall said that the chapel had cost about $33/,(Q0, of which 
of 200 miles an hour as sately as a railway train ! 








¢290,000 had been raised. 
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An English View of London Dinners. 


“London dinners! 


| be fasbionable? Thero is, of con ge, a good deal of this in| passed away from Canterbury at the Reformation, No doubt 
— ; | both the grave and the gay pleasures of life, but we may fairly | 1t was among those piles of wealth which were carried in two 
Empty, artificial nothings; and that | doutt whether the one form is much more affected by it than 


beings can be found, and these too the flower of the land, who| the other, or whether the two together are to any large extent 


day after day can act the same parts in the same dull, dreary 
farce.” So writes Mr, Disraeli in one of his earliest and best 
novels, ‘Vivian Grey.” As it wasin the days of Vivian Grey, 
so itisnow. The dinner is the fetish of modern society, and 
we array ourselves in sombre black clothes, and put on white 
ties, and do reverence to it. The London dinner is a time- 
honored institution, and it is as much a part of our constitution 
as the gallows. To call them empty, artificial nothicgs is a 
serious blunder; they are substantial, heavy end solemn. Mr. 
D.araeli, however, can plead the excuse of extreme youth, No 
one but arash boy could write of dinners with levity or dis- 
respect. 

The highest kind of worship demands a certain amount of 
self-sacrifice and suffering, and there is wuch pain to be endured 
in the solemn rite of a London dinner ‘The suffering begins 
early. There are the ten long minutes in which you have 
to bend at an angle of forty-five and converse about nothing 
with the person you are about to have the honor of taking 
downto dinner. ‘The last guest arrives, and makes a lame 
apology for being late, and then is heard the welcome announce- 
ment that dinner is ready. ‘Jhe solemn procession moves 
slowly down the steps, and one makes the inevitable witty re- 
mark about the width and narrowness of the stairs, After 
some skillful manceuvres the right seats are found, and one 
also discovers the puinful fact that there are just as many 
people as it is physically possible to eqneeze into the room. 

‘Lhe bostess is a good wite and a Christian mcther, but she 
does not hesitate to confine her guests for three hours in a room 
devoid of ventilation, and in which the air is poisonous and 
totally destructive to the human constitution. The tare is 
plentifal and gocd, but it fails through the inferiority of the 
cooking or the mov.otony of the dishes. People forget the wise 
words of the kindly matron in ‘'Silas Marner’: ‘‘Men’s etomicks 
are made so comical they want a changs—they do, God help 
‘em !” Litile inventions and pleasant culinary surprises are 
unknown in England. As arule, the conversation ata London 
dinner isas heavy as the viands. ‘Ihe guests are ill assorted, 
and there are too many for all to join in a general conversation. 
The surest method of rousing a silent dull party is to remark, 
in a lond tone of voice, that it is strange that the Germans, who 
bave excelled in every branch of art, should have done notbing 
in wusic. ‘The effect is instantanccus. Every one thinks he 
knows something of the fine arts, es; ecially music,and imme- 
diately the clatter of tongues begins. You are regarded for the 
remainder of the evening as a strange wild creature, but you 
have the satisfaction of feeling that you bave sacrificed yoursell 
on the altarof frieudsbip and have saved your host’s dinuer.— 
Lendon Examicer. 


Appitions TO THE Enotisu Lancuace.—The English 
language was a day or two back enriched by a new adjective at 
the hauds of a correspondent of the “Times.” The wish was 
expressed that a certain street in London might become ‘walka- 
ble.’ It wight be dangerous to affirm that the word ‘walkable’ 
has never been used before; but it ceriainly sounds strange 
even to ears which are quite used to passable’ and ‘laughab'e,’ 
and to which ‘reliable, if it bas a grievous sound, bas not a 
new one. Tomakcastreet walkable’ seems to mean, to put it 
into such a state that people may walk along it with safety and 
comfort. And it certainly would not be easy to put that idea 
into so short @ space in any other way. 

Bat the question further suggests itself whether, if the ‘street 
is to be be mde ‘walkable,’ it also needs to be made ‘drivable’ 
and ‘ridable.” And then a number of questions would spring 
up. Fir t, as to spelling; should it be ‘drivabls’ und ‘ridable’ 
or ‘driveable’ and ‘rideable’? Then comes the further question 
about Laving such words at sll, In all these words the Latin 
ending stuck on to the English root, is always offensive as long 
as the word is new; and that caprice which rules so many things 
in matters of language, sometimes accepts one word and rejects 
anotier which is formed in exactly the same way. 

Then again some draw a division betweem words which can 
be used in the passive voice as they stand and those which can- 
not except with the help of a preposition. There are those 
who would admit ‘readable,’ and reject ‘reliable,’ because a 
book is ‘ ead’ while nobody is ‘relied, but only ‘relied on. The 
word then should not be ‘reliable,’ but ‘relionable.’ The 
friends of ‘reliable’ answer that nobody quarrels with ‘Jaugha- 
ble,’ which, by the same analogy, should be ‘langhatable,’ To 
this it might again be answered that though we cannot speak 
of ‘laughing a mau,’ we can speak of ‘laughing him down,’ 
‘laughing him to scorn,’ ‘laughing him out of a thing.” A 
practically better answer would be that no other word exactly 
expresses the meaning of ‘langhable,’ while ‘trustworthy’ does 
perfectly well for ‘reliable,’ But the real difference doubtless 
is that ‘reliable’ is still a word of yesterday, while ‘laughable,’ 
w! ich is recognised by Johnson on the authority of Dryden, 
has long got over any difficulties which may have beset it when 
it was new. ‘Walkable’ may assert itself that people do ‘walk 
the streets ’ while nobody ‘drives’ or ‘rides them. But ‘driva- 
bic’ and ‘ridable’ if they ever spring up, will take refuge under 
the shadow of ‘reliuble’~ perhaps under that of ‘laughable. — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 








PieasuRE Seexinc.—The amusements of life are 
teally a most important part of life, aud it is quite right tbat 
they should be properly anderstood appreciated, and euffered to 
have their due influence. We will vot listen to the pleas which 
avy form of philosophy may bring forward to the contrary. We 
will be neither preached over nor laugh d at, or, if we cannot 
avoid the performance altogether, we will at least turn its point 
by treating it only as a part of the day's jest. But, little as we 
should think of questioning the abstract right of those arouna 
us to every form of pleasure they can obtain, and little as we | 
could wish to treat the pleasure they seek cither too gravely or, 
too scornfully, there are, nevertheless, one or two questions on 
the whole subject which suggest themselves, and which may be | 
worth answering. Let us ask, then, first of all, whether the! 
pl e-seekers th Ives are plaesed Are they all, we! 
shouid like to know, as really eager in the chase as they ceem | 
to wish us to believe, oras we might judge them to be fiom! 
their outward actions? Or 1s not the whole thing in too many | 
cases a mere chum or delnsion? Are not the tusies of a very 
few apt to be copied slavishly bya multitude which bas no | 
enjoyment in them, and which affecis to share them only be-| 
cause it believes them to be correct, or ktows them, anyhow, to 











spoilt by it. The man who pretends ton love of books, or ot 
paintings, or of music, or of whatever else, must be prepared 
to be sometimes taken at bis word, and forced to undergo a 
course of servitude accordingly. But we can hardly doubt, on 
the who'e, that the pleasures which the world most seeks are 
those which the world most enjoys, and we need not stay long 
to pity either the neophyte who happens for the momert to be 
re.eiving the wrong sort of initiation, or the more desperate 
case of the hypocrite who has contrived to turn the means of 
enjoyment into a well-spring of perpetual annoyance. 

More difficuit is the question whether the modern pursuit of 
pleasure is worth all it costs. It makes great demands upon 
time and money and though we must admit that it gives a 
great deal in exchange for them, yet it does not therefore fol ow 
that the bargain is necessarily a wise one. The question of 
time is a good deal the more important of the two, It is really 
frightful to thins of the amoont of hard pleasure which some 
persons go through, While men are young and strong they 
can, of course, do just as they please. ‘They have no headaches 
as yet as the punishment of their lighter vices; they sleep well; 
they keep their appetites; and the age of gray bairs and of 
dyspepsia, however certainly approaching seems as yet intinite- 
ly removed. ‘There is, of course, a fortunate class of beings 
for whom these words of waruing are not needed who have the 
entire four-and-twenty hours of the day to enjoy themselves in, 
and whose only doubt can be by what new forms of gratification 
the whole time they have on hand can be got throuzh, ‘to 
these we would hint only that such doubt may, perhaps, grow 
more embarrassing, aud the solution of it less and less easy to 
discover. Life, it is true, is short, bnt the very shortest life is 
too long to be taken up pleasantly with the search after mere 
amusement. But for the Jarge number of those who know 
ow to make a good use of their opportunities, and are properly 
qualified to take advantage of them, modern life is beyond all 
example rich in the most varied forms of pleasure. Some of 
these are conspicuous to all, others are a good deal more difficult 
to discover, while others, again, are, and must continue to be 
the property of the favored few. ‘ihe choice of every kind is, 


certainly within each man’s grasp that those who can find 
notbing to delight them, must expect to be blamed rather than 
pitied for their too singular ill-luck. In whatever form a man 
has value to ffer he way, in short lay it down and receive 
pleasure in exchange for it. Nor is it for the bighest and most 
permanent forms of social pleasure that society is wont to exact, 
directly or indirectly, the highest pecuniary charges, however it 
may insist upon the conditions for which it real.y cares.—Lon 
don times. 





Tur Jews 1n Evrorr.—lIn the course of an article 
upon the condition of the Jews in Eastern Europe, the ‘Re- 
publique Francaise” quotes some interesting statistics as to 
their numbers beth thereand in other countries. From these 
statistice it appears that Jerusalem does not contain more than 
eight or nine thousand, and that the Jews are rather more 
numerous in North Africa than they are in Judea. There are 
scarcely any Jews in Italy or Spain, and in Great Britain they 
do not form more than one in a thoussznd of tbe inhabitants. 
In France they are in the proportion of four to a thousand of 
the whole population, but this comparat vely high proportion is 
due to the fact that the Jews are very numerous in the depart- 
ments on the German frontier. 


ber 40,928 out of a total population of a million and a half, 
while in Switzerland there are only 7,037 Jews to a total popula- 
tion of more than two million anda balf. Germany, including 
the Polish provinces and Alsace-Lorraine, contains no more 
than 512,160 Jews; while in Austria they number 1,376,000, or 
3.8 per centam of the whole population, Nearly a third of the 
Austrian Jews inhabit the province of Galicia, where they form 
nearly en eighth of the whole population. and where at the rate 
ot increase observed during the last twenty years they will 
eventually be in anabsolute majority. The sixty-three million 
inhabitants of Russian Europe comprise 1 82%,:00 Jews. who, 
until the recent decree authorising them to reside in any part of 
the empire were confined to certain districts in Southern Rus- 
sia to ‘onrland and the ancient provinces of Poland. More 
than a million a balf of the Russian Jews reside in the Poli: bh 
provinces, and as the inhabitants of those provinces number 
but 12 1:3,0-5 they form more than eleven per centum of the 
whole populution, outnumbering the Poles, properly so called, 
by nearly half a million. The Jews are still more numerous 
proportionally in the kingdom of Poland itself, there being 
783,(CU, or thirteen per centum, in a total population of 5,- 
706,600. 

Iu 1867 Hamburg contained 3,457 Jews out of a total popu- 
lation of 206,597; Berlin 27,5'5, out of €99,98!; and St. Peters 
burg only 2,t12, out of (39,128; while in Wareaw there were 
72,176 Jews in a total population of 222,9 6. Their numbers 
have increased since, and they now represeot 35.9 per ceutum 
of the whole population. 





Tue Grace Cur or Saint ToHomas A Becxet.—It is 
no less a piece than the grace cup of Saint Thowas a Becket 
now in the possession of Mr. Philip Howard of Corby, in Cum- 
berland, in whose hospitable house, over the romantic glen 
through which the Eden rushes, we have been so fortunate as 
to behold and handle this most interesting relic. The cup and 
cover are of ivory, mounted in silver gilt, on which runs the 
cheerful inscriction, betraying little of the asceticism of the 
saint's later years, ‘‘Bibe vinum tuum,cum gaudio,” and which is 
stamped with the London hall mark of the year 1445. | esides 


date, probably of a period after the cup had passed away from 
Canterbury. So that in this piece, au it stands, we may disce n 





however, s0 various, and some form or other of each kind is so 


In the annexed provinees of Alsace-Lorraine the Jews num. | 02° knows. 


this silver mounting there are ornamental borders of a later | Sheriff Burchell and a special jury, for the sssessment of dam- 


} 


huge chests to Hevry Vill. What became of the great ruby 
given to the saint by Lonis of Franve, and seized and worn on 
| bis thumb by the royal reformer, is, we believe unknown; but 
| there at Corby, in a quiet Catholic house by the noisy Eden, is 
Becket's grace cup. We have heard a tradition that it was 
bestowed by ber royal lover on Catharine Howard, from whom 
it cave to its present possessor. That at least isa piece which 
vies in workmanship with Fox's saltcellar as it certainly exceeds 
all his bequests in historic interest the only work of art 
which escaped the rnin which the Reformation brought on 
tecket and bis worship —London Quarterly Review. 
_—_— Or > 2 





WuereE Dip Tur Gyrsirs Reatty Come From ?— 
In what country was the cradle of this race of muranderers? A 
question which has been answered in a hundred ways; the wild- 
est theories have been advanced and on the slenderest grounds, 
They wandered from the provivee of Z ugitanain Africa; they 
were fugitives from the city of Singara, in Mesopotamia, driven 
out by Julien the Apostate; they came from Mount Cancasus; 
their name ‘ Zigeuner,” isa corruption of Saracener, they are 
the Canaanites whom Joshua dispossessed; they are E syptians; 
they are Awmorites. All these theories are bised vpor their 
names. Other origins are assigned them from the pecu'iarities 
of their customs and language; they are fuquirs; they are the 
remains of Attila'’s Huns; they are the descendants of Cuin; 
they are German Jews; who during the dreadful persecution of 
the Fourteenth Century tetook themselves to the woods, and 
remained there till the troubled times passed over; they are 
Tattars, {separated from Timour's bosts about the beginning of 
the Fifteenth Century; they are Circassians, driven away from 
their homes by tis very Timoar with bis Tartars; they are Bo- 
hemians; the. are Sudras from India. All these opinions and 
many more are enumerated at length in Grellmann, and quoted 
by everybody who bas written on the subject. As we write these 
lines, we read that M. Pataillard, who has made the gypsies bis 
stady for many years, bas in the press a paper in which he at- 
tributes altogether a new origin to them. Mr, Charles Leland’s 
opinion is that they are the descendants of a vast number of 
Hindus of the primitive tribes of Hindustan, who were expelled 
or emigrated from tbat country early in the Fourteenth 
Century, and that they were identical with the two cistes of the 
Doms and Nats—the latter being at ihe present day the real 
gypsies of India, The people have drawn around them a whole 
literature of inquiry and research. The names of Simson, Vor- 
| row, Pott, Grellmann, Liebich, Paspati, So idt, which are 
readiest to onr band, bave been quite recently supplemented by 
/an addition of Mr. Charles Leland and | rofessor E H. Palmer. 
| Rommapy literature is like the Homeri ba lads, inasmuch as it 
\18 entirely oral—uonlike the Iliad, iti extremely limited in ex- 
tent. Borrow, in his latest work, gives a few songs and pieces 
lin verse, but the Rommany folk are not given to poetry.— 


| ‘Temple Bar,” 
| 








Tue Restoration or St. Paus’s.—Once more the 
restoration of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, is to be recom. 
'menced. It was stayed last by the outcry raised against a plan 
for ‘lighting up” the inside of the great church with bright 
paint, colcred marbles, and other “Italian abominations.” The 
severe English ta-te did not care to see a fine ontline spoiled 
with florid detail. How the work is to be done, after all, no 
It is only known that a recommencement is to be 
made, and an interior which bas beconie repulsive by neglect is 
likely to be presentable before the death of our grandchildren, 





European Miscelianies. 








Tue cuimneY sweeErs of London have formed an as- 
| sociation for the purpose of “elevating the business fivancially 
‘and socially.” 


TuERE IS ONE PuBLICc-HousE to 238 inhabitants in 
| Edinburgh, 231 in Glasgow, 244 in Dundee 175 in Aberdeen, 
110 in Dunbar and 72 in Auchtermuchty; and the aumber of 
licenses in proportion to the population has gone on increasing 
rapidly during the last few years, 


Atrne CuesterFietp Police Court, recently, Ar- 
thur Slater, chemist, of New Whittington, was fined £2 ils, and 
costs, under the Adulteration act, for having, when making up 
wedicine from a written prescription, put in an improper 
quantity of one of the ingredients, He bad doubled the 
quantity prescribed of iodide of potassium. 

Ar tue Ruosy (England) County Court reeently a 
case was heard in which Mrs. triscilla Wolfe, a widow lady of 
independent means, residing at Kilsby, near Rugby, sued 
Richard Jones, butcher, of the same place, for £) damages, for 
| illegally killing a cockatoo parrot belonging to the plaintiZ, 
The defense was that defendant shot the cockatoo mistuking it 
|for av owl. T..e-fellow-bird of the deceased cockatoo was 
bronght into court, and afforded great amusement by strong'y 
recommending the parties to ‘‘sbake Lands,” “shut ap,” and 
asking for ‘‘sugar.’’ His Honor said there was no eviderce as 
to value to assist him, and he must take time to ccrsider the 
question. While the solicitors were srgning pro anc coe, the 
bird never ceased recommending the parties to hak-+; nd 
Judgment was deferred, 








A Ciercyman’s Love Arrain.—A breach of promise 
case, in which the Rev. John Rowlands, rector of Hope,fF\int- 
shire, was the defendant, came up on July 7tb, before Mr. Under 


ages, Tbe defendant, who is now thirty-eight years of age, was 
formerly vicar of a place callee Bwlebycibau, Montgomeryshire, 





three periods; the first. that of the ivory cup and cover is no 
doubt of the saint. ‘hen, after the original mounting had | 
suffered during nearly three centuries of rubbing by the man- | 
ciples of the priory, it was remounted, much in the same way | 
as Offa’s gift to Osney was recast, a practice thoroughly medi 
val, for it requires little experience either of plate or architec- 
ture to convince one’s self that those mediwval t mes, which we | 
regard as sc conservative, could be cruelly destructive when | 
addition or reconstruction was need. Witness the wholesale 
destruction and mutilation of regal tombs, which evidently oc- 
cnrred round the shrine of the Confessor when a towb was 
needed for Henry V. But to return to Becket s grace cup; the 
third addition or restoration h»ppened, as we have said, after 
the tomb of the saint and bis name, and his very body, ound it, | 











with the treasures which bis sanctity had accumulated round it, 


where the father of the plaintiff, Miss ‘Thomas, who is now 
twenty-six years of age, was the clerk and sexton. Ste was the 
Sunday school teacher, and became housekeeper to the defend- 
ant, and they were engaged, He assisted her edacation, and she 
was now the school mistress at the place mentioned. Afterward 
the defendant was presented to the rectory of Hope, in Fiint- 
shire, and he told ber 1t was worth about £5°0 a year, and would 
amoun! to £30. The defendant's tatber, the rector of another 
parish in Wales, who, it was stated, had married a rich second 
wife, objected to the marriage, and it was broken off. Letters 
written ufter the father’s interference were read, and botb the 
plaintiff and defendant expressed great affection toward each 
other: The jury assessed the damages at £-50.--'Pall Mall 
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THE ALBION. | 








The Depreciation of Silver. 


TheR eport of the Select Committee, on this impor- 
tant subject, appointed by the British Parliament, was 
issued on July 3rd. 

The London Standard of the following day, says : 
“It is a very e‘aborate dccumont, and yet we are afraid, 
we must add, it is somewhat disappointing. It carefully 
avoids all consideration of the policy which ought to be 
adopted in econsevuence of the depreciation, confining 
itself to an examination of the causes to which the de- 
preciation is due. It does so on the ground that its 
reference did not embrece the more difficult question; 
but probably we shal. not be far wrong in assuming thar 
the members of the committee were not sorry te avoid 
a problem in the solution of which they were Itttle 
likely to agree. 

As the evidence taken by the commitiee is not yet 
before us, we cannot vesture an opinion as to how 
far it has satisfactorily performed the task to which 
it has confined its labors. But it seems to us that its 
conclusions are hardly broad enough; certainly it has 
failed to throw new l'ght upon the causes of the depre- 
ciation. In the opinion of the committee these causes 
are three—the increased production of the American 
mines, the demonetization of silver by Germany and 
some other States, and the diminished demand for silver 
by India. Undoubtedly these are the great direct 
causes, The fact has been generally recognized for a 
considerable time. We ourselves, for example, pointed 
it out several months ago in these colums. But we 
venture to think that there are subsidary and indirect 
causes to which the committee does not specially direct 
attention, to which it does not seem to attach sufficient 
importance, and yet to which it iscompelled to refer in 
the course of the report. The principal of these causes 
is the existence of a forced paper currency in so many 
of the great countries of the world. At this present 
moment, the United States, France,. Austria, Russia, 
and [taly have all paper instead of metallic currencies. 
The cireumstance, no fdoubt, rather aggravated the 
effect uf those other and more direct causes to which 
the report specifically refers. But it is obvious that 
when the demand for silver was suspended over so wide 
an area of the civilized world even a slight accession to 
the supply would act with immensely increased force. 
However, the causes enumerated in the report are un- 
questionably the principal, and their operation is traced 
in mach detail and with great clearness.” 

The Times gives\ the) following summary of the con- 
clusions at which the committee arived: 

To sum up the more s‘riking facts which have been 
brouzht before your committee, the situation at the 
present moment appears to be this: 

1. “The total annual production of silver has risen 
‘to upward of £14,000,1.00, from an average of about 
£8,1100,000 to £9,000,000 in 1860. 

2. “ Of this amount of £14,000,000 the mines of the 
United States are estimated to have produced about 
£7,000,000, with the prospect of an increase for some 
years tocome. On the other hand, if the price of silver 
should remain as low as at present, there may be some 
diminution in the production elsewhere. 

3. “ Germany has still to dispose of an amount which 
is certainly not less than £8,000,000, with the possi- 
bility, that it may exceed £20,000,000; but with the pos- 
sibility on the other hand, that a considerabl; larger sum 
than the estimated amount may be ultimately required 
for subsid ary coinage. 

4 “ The Scandinavian kingdoms have discontinued 
the use of silver, but the amounts of demonetized sil- 
ver coin which they have thrown or can throw on the 
market are not important. 

5. ‘“* Auscria has apparently been exchanging silver 
for gold, the amount of silver held inthe Imperial Bank 
having diminished from £10,000,000 to £6,600,000 
since 1871. 

6. “ Italy has been gradually denuded of her silver 
currency. Since 1865 large amounts have been ex- 
ported; her forced paper currency has apparently ex- 
pelled the whole of the metallic currency, of which the 
silver coins amounted, at the beginning of 1866, to 
about seventeen million pounds sterling. 

7. ‘ France, on the other hand, has for some years 
past been replenishing her stock of silver, of which 
during the last four years her imports have exceeded 
her exports by £33,500,000. 

8. “ England, Russia, and Spain have each been 
buyers to the extent of some millions. 

. “Japan and China and other countries in the 
Kast have absorbed a certain amount. 

10. “ India still takes silver, but in greatly decreased 
amounts, 

11. “The Home Governme it has bills to sell to the 


years ago. 


with £28,900,000 in the four previous years.” 
Legisiatively, the position is as follows; 


looks forward to its use only for subsidiary coinage. 


fur as possible, the coinage of silver. 


gard to their currency. 


which of them tend in a contrary direction. 
be fully taken into account. 
stance, 


own coinage considerable 
there produced. 


amounts of the 


many may have to sell as the result of hers. 


been immense, 
be continued on the same scale. 
to be drawn would be in the opposite direction. 


ment, 
“Tke only facts in any caleulations as to the future 
which are certain, and appear to be permanent, are the 
increased total production of silver and the effect caused 
by the necessity of the Indian Government to draw an- 
nually fora heavy amount. Both are adverse to the 
future value of silver, so far as they go; but they may 
be partially counter-balanced by changes in the t:ade 
with the Kast. 

“ As regards Europe, much must depend upon the 
action taken by the Governments of the various coun 
tries where the question of the currency to be adopted 
is still unsettled. Your committee have not considered 
it to be withiu the seope of the questions referred to 
them to make inquiry as to the intentions of these Gov- 
ernments, though many references to their views will 
be found in the various official documents procured for 
the Committee by the Fereign Office. Your committee 
on this point would simvly remark that it is obvious 
that, if effect should be given to the policy of substitu- 
ting gold for silver, wherever it is feasible, and giving 
gold, for the sake of its advantages in international 
commerce, the preference even among popula:icns 
whose habits and customs are io favor of silver, and 
thus displacing silver fromthe position (which it has 
always accupied) of deing the work of the currency 
over at least as large anareaas gold, no possible limits 
could be assigned to tho further fall in its value, which 
would inevitably t»ke place; but your committee are 
bound to refrain from giving any opivion on the expe- 
diency of sucha policy or the necessity for i's adoption. 

“In conclusion, your committee have to observe, that 
while they have endgavored to be as preciss as possible 
in their statement of the facts which have been brought 
to their notice, andto give an explicit answer to the 
questions referred to them, as to the causes of the pres 
ent depreciation of silver, they consider that, in view of 
the many uncertain elements to whica they have point 
ed, and which necessarily enter into every calculation as 
tu the future, they are not authorized to offer any 
further opinion as to the probable course of the silver 
market, beyond indicating, as they have endeavored to 
do, the various circumstances which have to be taken 
; into account.” 








Tue Desrts or tre Parxcipat Cities or THE Unitrep 
extent of £15,000,000 per annum, which debtors to;Srates.—The official statement of the debt of N. Y- 
India can buy in the place of remitting bullion. This, City on July Ist, 1876, makes the gross indebtedness 
total has been gradually reached, and represents an ex- $161,165,299. The amount September Ist, 1875, wes 
e ss of more than £10,000,000 compared with twenty, $161,696,591, so that there has been no material change 
jin that part of the debt represented by bonds and stocks. 

12. “The gross remittances of silver to India during What change, if any. there has been in the floating or 
the last four years have been £15,000,000, compared unrecognised debt the cfficial reports do not enabl2 us 
jto determine. In his message of last January, Mayor 
| Wickham pleasantly observed:—"So far as I am 


‘Germany is gradually demonetizing silver, and 


“ The United States is carrying out a policy of intro- 
ducing silver subsidiary coinage in the place o* all frac- 
iional paper currency now afloat, and of coining full- 
weighte ! silver coins, but only on acontracted scale 
and only available for legal-tender for a limitsd amount. 

“The members of the Latin Un‘on and Holand have 
adopted an expectant attitude, but meanwhile limit as 


“No indications are given of any intention on the 
part of Russia and Austria to pass any laws with re- 


“The actual facts which have been enumerated speak 
for theraselves; and it will be seen at once which of 
them are in favor of arise in the price of silver, and 
It is im- 
portant, too, that the temporary character of some o! 
these fuets, and the normal character of others should 
The surplus stock of Ger- 
many will in all probability weigh heavily on the market 
for some tine to come, still it is a temporary cireum- 
On the other hand the United States will af- 
ford temporary reiief to the market by retaining for oe 
silver 
It is, indeed, possible, according to 
the evidence adduced, that the United States will retain 
as much silver for her new coinage operations as Ger- 


“The case of France deserves especial attention. 
The replenishment ot her stock of silver can scarcely 
be regarded as other than a temporary circumstance. 
During the last four years. out of a total of £76,000.- 
000 of disposable silver, France absorbed £35,500,000. 
‘the relief thereby givento the market must have 
It is impossible to assume that it can 
The natural inference 


“With regard to India andthe East, hitherto the larges: 
consumers of silver, so much must depend upon the 
prosperity of the populations, on the abundance of 
the creps—in fact, on their powers of productio:— 
that it is impossible to make any forecast; a 4, as 
regards actusl facts, no more can ba stated than that, 
on the one hand, they have always possessed a very 
large power of absorbing bullion, while, on the other, 
that power has been diminished by the growth of th; 
sums annually payable by India to the Home Govern- 


aware the floating debt of the city has not increased 
during 1875” 

The debt of Philadelphia in January last was $69,- 
616,523, included guaranteed debt. That of Louisville, 
exclusive of railroad loans and floating debt, was $8,- 
330,000 January Ist. and the railroad loans were 
$1,965,000. Newark issued “ temporary Joan bonds ” 
of $767,750, making its bonded debt $9 465,750. The 
funded debt of Cleveland appears to be $3,086,900, that 
of Portland $6,462,800, that of Rochester $5,579,000 
and that of Albany $3,683,000. Buffalo issued $125,- 
000 in certificates in May, making its debt $7,264,291. 
Toledo comes forward with a debt of $3,015,561. Nor- 
folk, Va., boasts a debt of $2,150,014, and Nashville a 
debt of $1,737 282. Of the other cities whose debts 
were given by us in January only two, Boston and New 
Orleans, show any reduction. Making these corrections 
in the table then given we find that according to the 
latest returns forty-one cities owe $585,969,505. Add- 
ing the official statements of the debts of other muni- 
cipalities io Massachusetts Janaary Ist, and in Obio 
September 30th, we have an aggregate of $625,395,000 
in forty-one cities and the other municipalitics of 
the two States, According to the census of 1870 all the 
municipalities of those States and of the counties in 
which the other cities are located owed $223,887,398, 
or, adding the reported county debts of Philadelphia and 
San Francisco, $279,654911. The increase in the:e 
wunicipali'ies, therefore, has been 125 per cent. There 
remain wunicipalities which owed in 1870, according to 
the census, $104,357,122. If the rate of increase in 
these other municipalities has been the same the total 
wuuvicipal debt of the United States is about $855,000,- 
000. As nearly all these statements are of date six 
months azo or more, it 1s probable that the debts of 
municipalities a'one on the centennial anniversary of 
Indepenceave Day were about $900,000,000. 





Tue Raitroaps oF Tue Unitep States.—The total 
length of the railroads of the United States in opera- 
during the year 1875, was 71,759 miles, against 69,- 
273 wiles for 1874, 66,237 miles for 1873, 57,323 for 
1872, and 44,614 for 1871. The aggregate capital and 
debt account of these roads at the close of their last 
fiscal years, respectively was $4,658,208,630 for 1875, 
$4.221,763.594 for 1874, $3,784 513,034 for 1873, $3.- 
159,423,057 for 1872. and $2,664,627,645 for 1871. Of 
the total cost $2,198,601,281 was made up of share 
capital, and $2,459,607,349 of various forms of indebt- 








tedness, chiefly of bonds maturing at a distant day. 
Tbe proportion of share capital to debt was as 89 to 
100. ‘the average cost per mile of all the roads was 
$62,725, against $60,425 for 1874, $57,134 per mile in 
1873, $55,116 for 1872, and $59,626 for 1871. While 
the gross earnings show a decrease of $17,400,511 as 
compared with the preceding year, the net earnings 
show a decrease of only $4,064,520. This decrease 
has heen chiefly in freight; the earnings from that 
source being $15 506,701 less than for 1874, while the 
falling off in pas-enger receipts is only $1,893,800. 
The inerease in dividends, amounting to $7,251.261, is 
due to the dividends declared on the Pacific railroads, 

Classifying the states by th ir geographical position, 
as usual, the gross earnings for the New England 
Siates were $48,328,922, against $50,064,774 for 1874, 
and $51,676,688 for 1873. Of these earnings, $26,- 
552,029 were received for transportation of freight, 
mails, &e., and $21,776,893 for the transportation of 
passengers The net earnings were $15,324,654, against 
$16,713,183 for 1874. Tne dividends paid amounted to 
$8,788,040, against $8 511,971 for 1874. 

The gross earnings of the railroads in the Middle 
Sates were $175,627,418, against $186,498 438 for 
1874 and $194,052,302 for 1873. Of gross earnings 
$134,904,451 were received for transportation of freight, 
mails, &e., and $40,772,967 for transportation of pas- 
sengers. The net carnings were $65,609,118, against 
$70,188,972 for 1874, The dividends paid amounte to 
$39,357,196, against $37,600,154 for 1874. 

The gross carnivgs of the riilroads of the Western 
States were $26,217,654, against $214 869,477 for 
1874 and $201717,781 for 1873. Of these, $151,- 
224,570 were reecived for transportation of freight, 
mails, ete., and $54,993,084 for passengers. The net 
earnings were $75 604,104, against $75,546,695 for 
1874. The dividerds p»xid amounted to $19,230,5i1, 
against $16,695,832 for 1874. 

The gross carnings of the railroads in the Southern 
States were $50,399,227, against $52,259,241 for 1874 
and $53,696 409 for 1873. Of the earnings, $36,534, 





312 were received f r the transportation of freight and 
$13,864915 for ttat of passengers. The net earnings 
were $16,741,060, against $17,269,332 for 1874. The 
dividends paid amounted to $1,496,906, against $1,068,- 
455 for 1874. 

The gross earnings of the railroads in the Pacific 
States were $22,442,234, against $16,774,086 in 1874, 
and $15 276,747 for 1873. Of the gross earnings $15,- 
744,822 were received for the transportation of freight, 
and $6,697,412 for the transportation of pas envers. 
The net earnings were $15,227,222, against $9,852,776 
for 1874. The divilends paid were $5,427,535, against 
$3,256,130 for 1874, 
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CHAPTER YV. (Continued'. 


And when Arthur Gresham had real’zoef 
the peril into which he had been so reck- 
lessly coerced, again he thought of Clarence 
Hartley, and groaned that his friend still 
was far away. 

Clarence Hartley had powerful influence, 
and would have used it all on Arthur's be- 
half—the artist felt assured of that—but 
now, what was Arthur to do? 

And again heasked himself, What would 
become of Rosalie ? 

There would be no delay in seeking ont 
and arresting all who had in any way aidel 
in that duel; of that no one entertained a 
doubt, and so all who had been concerned 
in it fled instantly, and were gone and scat- 
tered on their way from England almost be- 
fore it had been possible that warrants 
vould be issued for their capture. . 

All, save Arthur, had fied, and he, most 
of all, was menaced. 

Pained and weakenel by his woun4, tor- 
tured in mind, he had now to resolve on 
what to do, how to proceed and struggle 
through difficulties, before more than suf- 
ficiently formidable, but which, now, this 
deed seemed to have rendered almost imsur- 
mountable. 

The fixed determination to which he, af- 
ter much consi eration, arrived, was to pro- 
ceed direct to Sir Jonas Rathborne, ind 1 
confess the marriage of Rosalie and himself. 
If, as unhappily Arthur could little dovbt 
he would, the baronet should prove relent- 
less towards his daughter and her husband 
both, then would Arthur at once conduct 
his wife from benexth her father’s roof, pro- 
vide her with a new home, arrange that she 
should lack no assistance, nor any necessary 
comfort for her time of trial, which, now, 
was very near, and then himself fly to Seot- 
land, and to Clarence Hartley, by whom 
Arthur knew he would be well guarded un- 
til immunity could be gained for him from 
the consequences of that wretched duel. 
If, contrary to his fears, Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne should be mercifully indulgent to the 
daughter, who had been so disobedient to 
him; generous to the man to whom, con- 
sulting only her own heart, and not her 
father’s will, she had chosen to give herself; 
why, then, Arthur would have no need to 
fly, for the interest which Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne possessed, would, no doubt, be svii- 
cient to screen his son- in-law from puniels- 
ment for an act which he had done his ut- 
most to avoid. 

Pale and weak, his left arm supported by 
a scarf, he arrived at the mansion, and pro- 
ceeding directly to the breakfast room, en- 
countered only Mistress Augusta Camelford. 

Amazed and affrighted, as we have before 
said, by Augusta’s wild and dishevelled ap- 
pearance, and astounded by the words with 
which she had greeted him, Arthur with 
difficulty found power of speech to say: 

“For Heaven's sake! has something ter- 
rible occurred here during my absence ?” 

Arthur was, of course, thinking of his 

young wife, and fofgetting all else in his 
terror for her, he next exclaimed: 

“Where is Rosalie ?” 

“You dare to ask that of me, of the 
woman whom you have so cowardly sacri- 
ficed for that insipid doll!” cried Augusta. 

Then, again advancing close to Arthur, 
she continued, savagely : 

“How dared you write those letters to 
me? How dared you to entrap me into an- 
swering them ? Your darling Rosalie moped 
and pined, no doubt, when her fond husband 
was not by her side, and you left with her 
my letters, did you not, that she might be 
merry at my cost?” and as she said this she 
elutched Arthur’s wounded arm, and ex- 
torted from him a cry of pain. 

A horrid smile flitted across the widow’s 
now distorted features. 

“That is but bodily torture,” she cried, 
“and yet you wince—wait, wait till I have 
wrung your soul with an agony like that 
beneath which youand your darling wife 
have wantonly, for your mere sport, caused 
mine to groan and writhe,” and again she 
paced wildly about the room, presently, 
again stopping before Gresham, to say 
with a quiet, concentrated rage, which af- 
fected him even more unpleasantly than 
her wildest bursts of fury : 

“Yes, my letters told you truth, I did love 
you; there is more sport for you and your 

retty Rosalie; but now, I hate you, with a 
tred which both of you will ere long bit- 
terly rue to have evoked; now, laugh at 
that, as you before have made derision of 
my love!” 

She paused, and horrible was the look she 
fixed on Arthur. 

“I have written no letter to you, and have 
received none from you!” Gresham, seizing 
the first opportunity which Augusta had 
afforded him to sveak. now earnestly said. 








“ani 4 nave already territied you!” Mis- 
tress Camelford exclaimed, with savage ex- 
ultation. “And [am not surprised to find 
you lack the courage to avow acis which 
were the doings of a coward; I do not won- 
der that, suificiently brave to slay a man, 
you yet should need the daring to confront 
a woman, whose heart’s best and dearest 
feelings you have cruelly outraged.” 

Arthur sought to assure her of his inno~ 
cence of that with which she charged him, 
but she would not listen to him, and drown- 
ed his utmost efforts of voice with her loud, 
wild ravings. 

“I will wait till you are more calm,” Ar- 
thur contrived to make her hear, “and will 
then convince you Lam not the dastardly 
wretch you now believe me.” 

“Miserable hypocrite—begone !” was Au- 
gusta’s reply, * ‘quit, at once, and for ever, 
the mansion to which your presence has 
been a curse.” 

“Not till I have seen and spoken with my 
wife, with Rosalie!” Arthur said, emphat- 
ically. “How you have come to the know- 
ledge which you possess amazes me; but 
since you do know that Rosulie is my wife, 
you will know also that my authority over 
her, even here, in her father’s mansion, is 
paramount; let me go to her!” 

It was necessary that he should ask this 
of Mistress Camelford, for that laly had 
placed herself before the door, her arms 
extended, her fingers playing convulsively, 
and her eyes glaring like those of a tigress 
when about to spring upon its victim. 

“Wait for my defence ere you so utterly 
condemn me,’ remonstrated Gresham. 
“You will not listen now, nor have I now 
the time to prove to you my perfect inno- 
cence of all with which you charge me.” 

“Culprits ever protest their innocence, 
yet are they made to dangle on the gallows- 
tree; and such should be your fate had I 
power to rule it so!’ Mistress Camelford 
exclaimed, with an incredulous sneer. 

But Arthur, heeding not the interruption, 
continued— 

“Warrants have been issued to arrest me 
—for—for 3 

“You need not hesitate, it is already 
known here, even to your Rosalie, that you 
have slain Albert Marsden, und have your- 
self been wounded, mortally wounded, we 
had heard, and still believes your poor 
young wife,’ Augusta said, with ironical 
compassion, and a terribly malicious smile 
lighted up her face, as she read on Arthur’s 
features how great Une agony she had driven 
to his heart. 

“Such tidings to reach her now, in her 
present state,” Arthur exclaimed, despair- 
ingly. “Oh, the blow will kill her!” 

Again Augusta smiled; and with even 
more nalicious satisfaction than before. 

“Tentreat you stand aside, and let me 
pass to her,’ proceeded Arthur. “I have 
but & moment to remain with her, for men 
are in pursuit of me, and will certainly seek 
me here.” - 

“And they shall as certainly find you—I, 
myself, will well provide for that!” Mis- 
tress Camelford cried, and now laughed, a 
most unfeminine, most unnatural laugh. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford would not 
suffer Gresham to pass from the room, and 
what was he to do 

If he could have brought his mind to re- 
sort to force, it would have availed him lit- 
tle now with the woman with whom he 
would have to struggle; wounded, as he 
was, he would have been but as a child in 
the clutches of the fury who now with glar- 
ing eyes and foaming lips confronted him. 

But as these two stood thus, face to face, 
and looking into each other’s eyes — the 
man with a half appealing, half menacing 
look, the woman with a gaze of perfectly 
resolute and determined hatred—the door 
of the apartment suddenly opened, and Sir 
Jonas Kathvorne hurriedly entered the 
room. 

It was neither surprise nor indignation 
which the baronet evinced as he saw stand- 
ing there the man who, without consulting 
him, had chosen to become his son-in-law. 

“I know, sir, all that I have merited at 
your hands, but pray have pity on me, first, 
and then reproach me after as you will— 
tell me of my wife, of Rosalie?” Arthur 
cried imploringly, bending till he was al- 
most kneeling before the baronet. 

There were tears in the eyes of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, a trembling in his voice as, 
averting his face from Arthur, he said to 

m— 

“You are a father, sir, but a few moments 

have passed since a son was born to you; 
and Rosalie, my disobedient daughter 
the baronet was pausing, vainly endeavoring 
to give sternness to his manner, for as the 
word “daughter” quitted his lips, he appear- 
ed to be seized with a choking in his throat, 
and then he cast himself into a chair, and 
wept and sobbed aloud. 
+ And then, Arthur sank quite upon his knee 
before Rosalie’s father, whose hand he seiz- 
ed, and gratefully pressed, weeping, per- 
haps, as plentifully, if met as noisily, as Sir 
Jonas Kathborne himself. 

Mistress Aucusta Camnelford stood, un- 
seen, and unnoticed by them, gazing on 
them beth with looks of bitter spite and 
deadly hatred. 

“You will be kind and forbearing for yet 
awhile with the poor young mother, will 
you not?” pleaded Arthur to the baronet; 
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“you Will Not upwraia wer, tor that wowa pe 
to kill her.” 

“She is my daughter, and has dared to 
disobey me, cruelly, but I am rightly pun- 
ished for having so long shut her from my 
heart, and so—i pardon her, and > he 

aused a moment, and then added, “as one 
o. perhaps, I may be brought to pardon 
hiin whom she has wedded.” 

Augusta writhed, and with difleulty sup- 
pressed a yellof rage as she listened to 
those words. 

“Heaven bless you, sir!” Arthur exclaim- 
ed, with fervent gratitude. 

“Yes,” the baronet continued, “I will 
henceforth strive nobly to repair the wrong, 
which my conscience, now at last awakened 
to its duty, tells we | have intlicted on my 
child. I will sndeavor to be, im the future, 
a better father than | have proved to her in 
the past. 

Arthur's amazement at each word the 
baronet uttered, could be equalled only by 
the rage with which Augusta listened. 
“Oh! what blest tidings to convey to Rosa- 
lie, how happy now they both would bel” 
was Arthur's joytul thought. 

Arthur Gresham next entreated that he 
might be permitted to see Rosalie, to em- 
brace her and the child whose coming had 
been expected with such trembling appre- 
hension, but whose advent had brought only 
joy, and whose feeble wail had pierced to a 
heart long seeming cold, causing its every 
chord anew to vibrate with an almost for- 
gotten tenderness. 

“Yes, h: ippiness had now come to them !” 
Arthur mentally exclaimed. 

He had, at that moment, entirely forgot- 
ten his wound, the duel of the previous 
night, and the danger which now menaced 
him respecting it. He was to be sharply 
reminded of all this, for, Sir Jonas having 
given him the permission, Arthur was 
about to hasten to the chamber of his Ro- 
salie, when a tumult was heard within the 
mansion, and a servant hurried into the 
breakfast-room, to say that several men had 
arrived in search of Arthur Gresham, and 
had with them a warrant for that genile- 
man’s arres:. 

This sudden awakening from joy, this 
cruel reaction, fell very heavily on Arthur's 
heart. 

Sir Jonas hurried from the room to speak 
with the officers, directing his niece to con- 
vey the artist toa place of security—and 
there were good hidling-p!aces about the 
mansion—but the moiment Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne was gone, Mistress Camelford ex- 
claimed, with great satisfaction : 

“You shall not escape them, worthy Mas- 
ter Gresham. Another minute and you 
shall be within their clutches !” 

Even while saying this, she had darted 
from the room, and had locked and barred 
the door, ‘gainst Arthur's escape. 

She astounded the baronet by rushing to 
the officers whom he was endeavoring to 
conciliate, and oifering to conduct them to 
the man whom they were seeking. 

She hurried with them back to the break- 
fast-room, with wiid exultation threw open 
the door to them, an d, herself entering first, 
started back in utier animzement. 

The breakfast netic which in that 
mornings trouble had been suffered to re- 
main upon the table, was now scattered 
about the carpet, chairs were overturned, 
the whole apartment a perfect chaos of con- 
fusion, but the man she would have given 
to captivity was no lons there—Arthur 
Gresham had fled, and was gone, 











CHAPTER VI. 
MISTRESS AUGUSTA CAMWLYORD I8 VERY 
BUSY. 

There need be no attempt at mystery 
concerning Arthur Gresham's escape from 
that breakfast-room, for it had been effected 
very simply, although, certainly, not very 
easily; for tha artist's wounded shoulder 
had rendered ditticult and painful that 
which otherwise had been accomplished 
without the slighest hurt, and with very 
little labor. 

Locked within that room, Arthur at once 
hurried and threw up the window which 
looked upon the court-yard of the mansion. 

From this window to the ground beneath 
was a distance of about thrice the height of 
the man who had now looked to it for es- 
cape—a distance which had been as nothing 
if Arthur had possessecl tae free use of both 
his arms; for then he could have clung to 
the window-sill; would have let himself 
down to his iull length and lightly and 
eusily would have dropped to the ground; 
but to do all that was now next to impossi- 
ble, in the first place, he might not have 
been able, with one arm, to sustain the 
weight of his whole body, and, in the next, 


and more imporiant, tiie jar, wl hich so deep 


a fall would conver to his wound , even if it 
should not cause hi to sink beneath che 
pain it vw ould inflies, would certainly cause 
nis hurt < ior)? esh, und ene 


tirely incapaci: tale vit urchur dight. 


Recognising, in a moment, these formid- 
able obstacles, Gresham cast his eyes arouad 
the apartment in search of means which 
might aid him in his escape, and they fell 
upon the cloth with which the huge, old- 
fashioned breakfast table was covered. 
Without the least hesitation—he had not 
time for any then—he dragged that cloth 





ITU Lae Wie, SCATLCFINE about the room, 
and, as we huve seen, making sad havoc 
and confusion with the breakfast apparatus, 
and with cold fowls, ham, sirloin of beef, 
with all the appliances indeed which were 
re quired for the subsiantial breakfast, which 
was the especial custom of every country 
mansion in the days of which we are now 
writing, and was certainly pursued by Sir 
Jenas Rathbor' ne, 

Having easily reached the ground with- 
out, by means of the table-cover, of w hich, 
with so little ceremony, Arthur had pos- 
sessed himself, he made his w Ly towards 
the large, open gates of the court-yard, in- 
tending to trust to his swiftness of foot to 
carry him to, at least, a place of temporary 
safety and concealment; but fortune favor- 
ed him, for as he was tlying towards the 
gates, he saw near to them a stout and 
swift nagSshich one of the baronet’s 
grooms had ji >rought from the stables 
and was about \. :nount. 

Arthur hurried to the groom, and re- 
quested to be allowed to ride that horse. 

The man had, of course, heard of the 
duel, and of the danger which now threat- 
ened Gresham, and readily consented to his 
request, eagerly assisting Arthur to the 
saddle, which he had scarcely reached when 
loud calls and-shouts to secure the fugitive 
swere heard. 
> Instead of attempting to obey those com- 
mands, the groom assured Gresham that he 
was mounted then, on as fust and as endur- 
ing a steed as could be found in all England, 
and advised the artist to lose no time in try- 

the animal’s mettle. 

But Arthur Gresham had turned towards 
the way whence the calls to arrest him had 
proceeded, and had seen crowding the win- 
dow from which he had descende:, the offi- 
cers who had been sent in his pursuit, and 
Sir Jonas Rathborne, and his niece, stund- 
ing in their midst. 

Arthur rode back near to the window, and 
Mistress Camelford then called to the 
groom, in her loudest and shrillest tones, 
and bade him close the gates of the court- 
yard. 

The groom must certainly have been a 
little deaf, though no one had ever suspect- 
ed him to be troubled with that inlirmity, 
for clearly he had not heard the command 
which Augusta screamed forth since no 
sooner was it uttered than he turned away, 
and walked rather hurriedly without the 
gates. 

. “Trifle not thus with your safety! away’? 
Sir Jonas called to his son-in-law. 

“Say that I may leave with confidence in 
your fatherly protection for my Rosalie!’ 
Gresham entreated. 

“Fear not for her,” was the baronct’s re- 
ply. “Quit the kingdom, and when you are 
securely beyond reach of the laws you have 
offended, I may be able to obtain your par. 
don for last night’s unhappy affair.” 

“Generous, noble-hearted man !” Arthur 
gratefully exclaimed, “I will write soon to 
Rosalie—tell her so, and bid her have no 
fears for me, and that you will labor, that I 
may soon return to her, and to behold, and 
to embrace, the little baby-boy that has 
been born to us—Oh! comfort her, sir!’ the 
young husband continued, speaking as from 
the first, very rapidly and with powerful 
emotion. “Assure her that: soon we shall 
be reunited, to be sundered not again while 
life shall last to us!” 

“Trust Rosalie to her father’s care, and 
have no fear; again I say,” the baronet 
loudly, and earnestly said; then he added, 
hurriedly, and as if suddenly struck with 
some new alarm: “If you would not render 
your escape hopeless and impossible, linger 
not here a moment longer !” 

“Farewell! I hope, a brief farewell, and, 
Heaven bless you sir!” Arthur cried, as he 
turned his horse, and was about to quit the 
court-yard. 

At that moment, two of the men who had 
been charged to arrest him, and whom Sir 
Jonas had, but the moment before, missed 
from the breakfast-room, from which they 
had stolen unperceived by the buronet— 
dashed in through the gates, and one on 
each side of Arthur, grasped and held the 
bridle rein of his horse. 

Greshaui had neither whip nor spur with 
which to urge his steed forward, and to 
shake off the hands which now withheld 
him; and with his own wound rendering 
him so helpless to struggle with the men, 
by whom he now seemed captured, what 
could he do? 

Despair was commencing to invade his 
heart, which only an instant before, had 
been fullof bright and joyous anticipations, 
when the groom hurried in back through 
the gates of the court-yard, and calling out, 
“I forgot, Mr. Gresham, that a little touch- 
ing up is sometimes necessary !’’—of course 
he was alluding to the horse—he handed up 
a good stout hunting-whip to Arthur, who 
lost no time in laying it very freely about 
the shoulders of the two men at his horse’s 
head, who with loud outcries, quickly quit- 
ted their hold of the rein, and Arthur, again 
waving his hand to the baronet, dashed 
from the court-yard, and sent his steed for- 
ward at a rattling gallop. 

Arthur gone, the baronet turned, intend- 
ing to reprove his niece, for the eagerness 
which she had shown for the young man’s 
capture, but Mistress Augusta Camelford 
had auitted the breakfast-room. and had 
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ne to her own apartments, which she 
quitted not again, until the following day, 
when she emerged from them, outwardly, a 
different being to the fury we have lately 
seen her. Her face was placid and serene 
in its expression, her manner tranquil, and 
her speech as calm and gentle as before it 
had been wild and boisterous. 

She expressed her sorrow and regret to 
Sir Jonas, for her unseemly conduct of the 
day before, and endeavored to excuse her- 
self by saying she had certainly been shock- 
ed by her cousin Rosalie’s misalliance with 
the artist, but far more on the baronet’s ac- 
count, than on her own, as her uncle would 
easily comprehend, she did not doubt; but 
now, that Sir Jonas Rathborne had resolved 
to pardon his daughter, and to accept the 
son-in-law she had thought proper to thrust 
wpon him —however surprised Augusta 
might be—she had no right, of course not, 
to remonstrate, since he whom the matter 
most concerned, had determined on forgive- 
ness. 

There was much in the words and manner 
too, with which Mistress Camelferd made 
apology for the outrageous way in which 
she had been acting, which wcald have 
greatly displeased, perhaps, a man less 
weak, and less easily to be gulled, than was 
Sir Jonas Rathborne; but the goud baronet 
was well satisfied with his niece’s explana- 
tion, and glad that she and himself were to 
continue as they had now so long proceeded 
together, for, as he told Augusta, her com- 
panionship had become absolutely necessary 
to him, and their estrangement would have 
eee a great affliction, at all events to the 

‘onet. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford anxiously 
enquired as to how Rosalie was progressing, 
onl was answered by the baroret that his 
daughter was doing ve 


well indeed; and 


the 8 gentleman chuc’ and rubbed his 


hands with evident delight as he decitrefl 
that his newly-arrived grandson was a re- 
markably fine little fellow, and that he re- 
ally thought he could already distinguich 
in Rosalie’s boy a likeness to himself. 

And Sir Jonas thought to himself that he 
was well rewarded for having restered his 
daughter to that place in his heart from 
which she had been so long banished; for, 
not for many a year, had he felt so perfectly 
happy as now he was. 

That event which Rosalie had believed 
would crush her father with the earth, had 
raised him almost to the loftiest pinnacle of 


Jey: 

Sir Jonas had comforted his daughter, he 
told Augusta; had, indeed, made her su- 
premely happy, by assuring her of his for- 
giveness; and that her husband’s wound 
eould not by any possibility prove mortal, 
« she had been so eruelly informed. He 
had promised her, too, that Arthur Gresham 
should not be long kept from her, and, with 
that assurance, and with the conviction 
that her father’s love, deeper and stronger 
thau e’er before, had again returned to her, 
it was no wonder that Rosalie was indeed 
heppy; nor that her tears of joy should 
trickle down upon the little face t nes- 
tled at her bosom. 

Mistress Camelford solicited, and, of 
sourse, obtained from Sir Jonas, permission 
to visit Kosalie in her chamber. 

As the young wife and mother, arousin 
from a slight doze, into which she had fal- 
‘en, opened her eyes, and saw Augusta seat- 
xl by the bed-side, she shuddered, and 
~— her infant more firmly to her 

reust. 

Certainly there was nothing, at that mo- 
ment, in the expression of her cousin's fea- 
tures which could be terrifying to Rosalie; 
for Mistress Camelford’s face was now 
lighted up with a benignant smile, which 
Rosalie’s nurse afterwards pronounced to 
have been perfectly angelic. 

Mistress Camelford commenced, and pour- 
ed forth a stream of words which flowed so 
smoothly on that, at length, they imposed 
on even Rosalie, who longer, and better 
than any one beside, had understood her 
cousin. 

Yes, Rosalie came at last to believe that 
her cousin was sincere in her sorrow for the 
malice she had shown—those mysterious 
letters were not at all alluded to--and would 
be to her in the future a true and sincere 
friend. 

All that in the past had been unpleasant 
between the cousins was, from that mo- 
ment, to be forgotten by them both; and 
they were now to commence a future of per- 
fect love and concord. 

It was that which Mistress Camelford had 
proposed to her cousin, and Rosalie, all her 
mistrust of Augusta for the present swept 
away, had very gladly assented. 

Rosalie, with all a happy mother’s pride, 
lisplayed her infant to Augusta’s gaze, and 
that lady fixed on the little innocent child 
the look of a basilisk, as she bent over Ro- 
salie’s shoulder toward the boy, and declar- 
ed, with most sweet accents, that this little 
Gresham was the most charming baby her 
eyes had ever looked upon. 

Rosalie spoke of her husband, that, of 
course, and how it had been almost the sal- 

* vation of her life to learn from her dear 

father that Arthur's wound, far from being, 

+‘ probably mortal, as had been said, was in 

, tealily but slight, and would soon be per- 
fectly healed. 

To Rosalie’s exultation. then. Mistress 
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Augusta Cameitora replied onty, at first, 
with an omnious shake of the head, which 
caused the young wife’s heart to throb 
quickly and painfully. 

Her father, in his consideration for her, 
had not, perhaps, told her the perfect truth 
concerning Arthur’s wound; and so, start 
led by Augusta’s manner, she cautiously 
questioned her as to her husband’s real 
condition; and the widow then said, with 
seeming sorrow and reluctance, that, al- 
though Arthur Gresham’s = courage, 
and the powerful excitement he had known, 
had sofar sustained him, as to enable him 
to escape from his pursuers; yet, had she 
been assured, on the most reliable authori- 
ly, that his wound was, in reality, of the 
atmost gravity, and very, very dangerous. 

Having said this, she took her leave of 
Rosalie for that day, having made utierly 
wretched her whoim she had found so per- 
fectly happy. 

To Sir Jonas Rathborne the widow next 
spoke of Arthur Gresham, and with the 
same lugubrious forebodings which she had 
uttered to Rosalie, so that when next the 
Baronet visited his daughter, it was with a 
slouded brow, which, though he still strove 
te convince both his daughter and him- 
self that Arthur’s wound was but trifling, 
confirmed the young wife in all those fears 
which her cousin had so artfully engen- 
dered. 

Hour after hour Rosalie lay weeping, her 
child held firmly to her; she the wife, who 
soon, was her agonizing thought, might 
become a widow; the child, her first-born 
darling, who might soon, alas! be father- 
less. 

Arthur Gresham was mounted on a swift 
and willing steed, and travelled, on the 
day he fied from the mansion and his pur- 
suers, a very considerable distance. 

When he halted for afew hours’ rest, 
for so long: he reflected, certainly beyond 
danger, he sat himself to consider whither 
he should proceed, as his ultimate resting- 
place, until Sir Jonas should have been 
able to procure his son-in-law's absolntion 
from the banishment, or, at least, tong cap- 
tivity by which he was threatened. 

Months might be required before the 
Baronet would be able to accomplish his 
generous purpose ; and for so long Arthur 
must remain severed from his Rosalie, and 
from the infant his eyes were longing so 
eagerly to behold, his heart craving so 
earnestly to embrace. 

Surely the law need not further prose- 
cute him: was henot already made to suffer 
terribly for having defended himself where 
it weuld have been infamy longer to for- 
bear and endure. 

Whither should he journey and remain— 
where await permission to return to those 
so dear to him? Arthur asked himself, 

He would not go to Scotland, and to 
Clarence Hartley—no ! 

Clarence had already done so very much 
for him, that the young artist was reluc- 
tant further to trouble such generous 
friendship, especially as now Arthur pos- 
sessed all the influence which Sir Jonas 
Rathborne could command, and witich 
there could be no doubt would prove most 
fully sufficient for all that was required 
of it. 

Having determined that he would not 
go to Scotland, and to Clarence Hartley, 
whither and to whom could he go? Why, to 
Italy ! To Italy, the home of Art! 

He had another friend there, an artist 
like himself, who had often counselled Ar- 
thur that Italy should be visited by every 
artist; and so now tolItaly would Arthur 


0. 

. About an hour before Arthur placed his 
foot on the deck of the vessel which was 
to bear him towards the land he had chosen 
for, as he hoped and believed, his brief so- 
journ, he despatched a letter to his darling 
Rosalie—under the same cover with one 
which he had written to her father—and 
well calculated to carry peace and content 
ment to his young wife’s heart; but for all 
that, neither Sir Jonas Rathborne nor his 
daughter were to be relieved of their anxie- 
ty, for the packet which contained the let- 
ters which Arthur had written to them, 
was watched and waited for, and intercept- 
ed by Mistress Augusta Camelford, and 
withheld from the Baronet and from Rosa- 
lie tidings which would have gladdened the 
heart of both, would have relieved them 
from a terrible suspense, and would have 
brought to one of them, at least, an almost 
overpowering joy. 

Having reached Italy, Gresham wrote 
again, and this time his letters might be 
answered. But he waited—waited, won- 
dered, and hoped, till hope itself became 
almost extinct within his breast, and then, 
unable longer to endure the torture that 
was rending his heart, he had resolved, at 
every hazard, to return to England, when, 
at last, a letter came to him—a fearful let- 
ter—a letter which crushed, almost anni- 
hilated his whole being. The purport of 
that letter, and by whom written, will 
presently be explained. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford — for long 
hours every day she was alone within 
her own apartments, the doors secure- 
ly fastened, writing earnestly and la- 
boriously, over and over again, afew un- 
important words which Sir Jonas Rathborne 
had, at some time or other, scribbled on a 
sheet of paper, then lying before her. 





She copied ana recopied those worus, 
day after day, week after week; and many 
times on every day of each of those several 
weeks, until her imitation of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne’s writing was absulutely per- 
fect; and then, some time after she had 
intercepted the second packet of letters 
which had arrived at the mansion—letters 
which Arthur Gresham had written, full 
of hope and joyful anticipations which 
were never tobe realized; then, Mistress 
Augusta Camelford deemed it her turn to 
write, and so she penned an epistle to Kosa- 
lie’s husband, which but too soon reached 
that unhappy man. 

This epistie, which Arthur, with such 
fatal contidence believed had been written 
by Sir Jonas Rathborne, and which, but 
for the nature of its contents might have 
deceived—and easily—even the Baronet 
himself, announced to the wretched hus- 
band that his wife and child—both of them 
—had ceased to live. 

Rosalie, the Baronet was credited to say, 
weakened by the many and powerful emo- 
tions she had of late experienced, had 
lacked strength for her time of sharpest 
trial, and had died on the very day on which 
her child was born—although her danger 
had not been foreseen by her physicians, 
and but a few hours after Arthur himself 
had madehis escape from themansion. But 
till the following morning—so continued this 
dreadful letter—had the infant survived its 
mother, and it was now several weeks since 
the bereaved, heart-broken father had seen 
his daughter, and his daughter’s little son, 
laid ——— within the same tomb. 

The met had been too greatly over- 
powered by this terrible calamity before to 
write to Arthur; had been without the 
strength and courage which would enable 
him to convey to his daughter’s husband 
the overwhelming tidings that the poor 
young wife he idolized was lost to him for 
ever. 

This horrible epistle concluded by en- 
treating that Arthur Gresham would not 
yet return to England; for at present it 
would too dreadfully afflict the Baronet 
again to look upon the man who had been 
his daughter’s husband; and stated be- 
sides, that if Arthur should return, his im- 
mediate arrest would then be certain; for 
Albert Marsden’s relatives were eager for 
the punishment of his adversary, and had 
upbraided the authorities that he had been 
suffered to escape; and Arthur would per- 
fectly comprehend that Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne had been entirely without the ener- 
gy necessary for the efforts which he now 
soon would make to obtain the pardon of 
his poor daughter’s husband. 

For this latter part of the letter, Mistress 
Camelford might have spared herself the 
arduous care and toil which had been oc- 
casioned her to write it, since many more 
weeks were to elapse before Arthur was to 
pursue to the end an epistle in the perusal 
of which he had now proceeded not a word 
beyond those fearful ones which had con- 
veyed to him the seeming triith, the horri- 
ble tidings, that, suddenly and for ever, he 
had been bereft of his darling Rosalie, and 
that, beside her, in the tomb, was now the 
child he had not looked upon, and was 
never, in this world, to behold. Wife and 
child both dead! That terrible knowledge 
attained, Mistress Camelford’s lying letter 

ped from Arthur's hand, and he him- 
self, struck to the heart as {with a mortal 
blow, uttered one loud, despairing cry, and 
then fell, prone and senseless, to the tloor, 

His halt-healed wound was, at that mo- 
ment, rent again asunder, and to the flow 
of blood which then anew ensued, was due 
that Arthur died not there and then. 

At the end of many weeks his physicians 
pronounced that he was convalescent. He 
sighed heavily as they told him that. 

Now, fdr] the ‘rst time, he read through 
all that fatal letter, and with his own suf- 
ferings there mingled pity for the unhappy 
father by whom that letter had been writ- 
ten,as Arthur so unsuspectingly believed. 

No doubt of that had come to Arthur's 
mind—it was almost impossible that it 
should. 

Gresham wondered not that he was re- 
quested by the Baronet, pardoned, or other- 
wise, for his share in that duel which had 
been the first cause of all the woe, and 
misery, and death that had succeeded it,— 
Gresham wondered not that he was en- 
treated by Sir Jonas Rathborne to remain 
for some time longer away from England. 
The wish was natural; and Arthur would 
not return thither—at least, not yet. What 
in his native land was there now precious 
to him, save the sepulchre which enclosed 
his wife and child. 

Oh, that some angel had but whispered 
to him of the atrocity of which he was the 
victim ; and that his adored Rosalie, livin 
still, and pressing to her heart the child 
that he believed entombed with her, was 
weeping day and night for lack of those 
sweet words which, in reality, he had sent 
to comfort her, but which had been, by 
Mistress Augusta Camelford, so cruelly 
withheld from the poor, suffering and sor- 
rowing wife and mother. 

Mistress Camelford was not yet to pause ; 
the letter which she had written to Arthur 
was but the initiation, the commencement 
of that most terrible scheme of vengeance 
for her suvvosed wrongs. which. with lone 








ana sporious thought, she had constructed. 

Augusta waited and waited, with what 
feelings may be immagined, for the result 
of that forgery which, should it be de- 
tected, con'd not, she was convinced, be 
traced to her; and when, at last, another 
letter came from Arthur, and, like those he 
before had written, addressed to Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, it was, of course, as had been 
those which had preceeded it, intercepted 
by Mistress Camelford ; and having:read it, 
the worthy widow was in an ecstacy of de- 
light. Arthur Gresham would not return 
to England yet awhile, perhaps not for 
yearsto come; and Mistress Camelford’s 
first step towards the perfect vengeance 
which she contemplated had most thorough- 
ly succeeded. 

She was now most firmly resolved to con- 
tiuue to the end she aimed at; but in her 


further proceedings she would need assist- 
ance—an unscrupulous agent—in her wick- 
edness ; a man who, like herself, had neith- 
er heart nor conscience, and who could act 
and be silent, if liberally paid; and such a 
man even without the trouble of seeking, 
she presently was to encounter ; he came to 
her—sent, surely, by the devil, whom she 
herself was serving, and was the ruffian, who, 
in the darkness of that night on which our 
story commenced, had fixed his grasp on 
Arthur Gresham’s throat, as the artist, 
scared thence by Mistress Camelford’s ap- 
proach, had descended from his young 
wife’s apartment, 

Arthur’s then assailant is now about to 
become a very important personage with 
us, and we must therefore commence a 
new chapter, that he may be introduced to 


the reader with becoming dignity. 
CHAPTER VIL. ' ; ; 


MISTRESS CAMELFORD’S AGENT. 

“Whom are you seeking?” This was ad- 
dressed by Mistress Camelford to a servant 
who had looked into the room in which she 
= at the time, seated. in 

* pardon, madam,” respon: e 
man, viet I thought Sir Jonas was in this 
apartment.” 

“What is it, Simpson ?” asked Augusta, 

* «There is a man who insists on seeing the 
baronet—as he says, on a very important 
matter,” the servant replied. 

Mistress Camelford mused—had this man 
anything tosay concerning matters in which 
she was so deeply interested. 

“I have told him,” the servant continued, 
“that I could not at present trouble Sir Jo- 
nas; but the fellow will not budge.” 

“What manner of man is he?” Augusta 
began, then, “never mind,” she said hastily, 
as the servant was about to reply to her 
question, “never mind, I will hear what this 
troublesome fellow would have.” 

The servant retired, and presently re- 
turned, followed by a very tall, queerly 
shaped individual, who wore his peasant-like 
garments as if it was a great trouble to him 
to carry them, and looked as if he were 
dressed in clothes which some far stouter 
man had discarded. 

When the servant had gone, Mistress 
Camelford said blandly to this visitor— 
“Well my good man, what is it ?” 

“Umph !” the fellow answered; “I don’t 
know t I’m such a ly good 
man,” and Augusta observed the leer with 
which this was said, and was convi 
that he was not by any means a good man. 
“But good or not good, I don’t see that 
that is any reason why I should be crip- 

| Saf 
. He did not see it, but it might be a rea- 
son, for all that. : 

“What is it you mean ?” inquired Augus- 
ta; then immediately added, “But, first of 
all, tell me your name.” 

. “My name ?” said the visitor ; and looked 
suspiciously and half fearfully at Mistress 
Camelford, as if he hadan idea that she 
were the counsel for the prosecution, and 
about to submit him toa severe cross-ex- 
amination. 

+ “Yes, your name;” - “es Augusta, 
smilingly and encouragingly. 

“Well—I’m not ashamed of my name—” 
and then he hesitated again, as if in reality 
he was ashamed of it, which he ought to 
have been, and more particularly of the 
man who bore it. 

Mistress Augusta smiled even more en- 
couragingly on him than before. 

“Well, my name is Adam Burford!” and 
the fellow at last shot it forth, and as if he 
had resolved desperately to dare the worst 
that could come of the avowal. we 

“Adam Burford ?” repeated Augusta. 

“Yes—you know nothing of me, I don’t 
suppose,” and he leered with suspicious in- 
quiry on his questioner, “but you know my 
wife.” 

“True, certainly ; I remember,” Augusta 
said, retiectively. 

_ “She has often been employed about the 
mansion here. Miss Rosalie was always 
very partial to her,” said Burford. “Yes, 
she was, very partial to her, and has often 
given her little odd bits of money ;”—which 
he had taken from his wife and wasted in 
debauchery, while she was almost starving 
at home—Adam Burford might have added, 
but, however, did not. 

“Oh, certainly ; I remember her >. 
As you say. Rosalie was very fond of her, 
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and was the cause that she was héfé so very 
often,” Mistress Camelford said, thought- 
fully. 

“But Miss Rosalie hasn’t sent for her 
here for a very long time, I am sure I don’t 
know why,” grumbled Burford. 

“Margaret Burford was a remarkably 
pleasant woman,” Mistress Camelford next 
said. 

“And with a very comely face, and still a 
young ,woman, is shg not?” Augusta added, 
in a tone of indifferént inquiry. 

“Well, not very young,nor yet very old,’ 
Adam Burford replied. “She is three years 
younger than Iam, and I am forty-five.” 

“Really, muttered Augusta, quite me- 
chanically; for she was again in deep 
thought, and had not heard the last answer. 

Margaret had been a poor peasant girl, 
and Adam Burford the son of a well-to-do 
farmer—never handsome, as may be imag- 
ined, yet had Burford been a smart young 
fellow, with very pleasant manners, which 
had soon caused Margaret to forget that the 
man who was so assidiously paying court to 
her was anything but an Adonis. Besides, 
would not his father set him up in a farm 
as soon as ever he took a wife, und would it 
not be a capital match for poor Margaret ? 

But, alas! soon after his marriage with 
Margaret, Adam Burford fell into bad com- 
pany; gambled himself and his wife into 
poverty; was disowned by his father, and 
sank lower and lower -in a world in which 
he might have risen to an ample compe- 
tence. 

It had struck Mistress Camelford that 
such a woman as Margaret Burford could 
not be made entirely the slave of the 
wretched object then before her; so she 
said, after a while, with seeming careless- 
ness: 

“I have often fancied, when looking on 
your wife, that she was not a woman to be 
easily subdued !” 

“She’s tame enough with me,” growled 
Margaret’s hushand. “She has _ long 
given up trying either to lead or drive me, 
and now she knows that what I say must 
be—must be—and there’s an end of that.” 

Mistress Camelford was pleased to hear 
Burford talk thus ; but she did not tell him 
so, but what she did say was: 

“You said something. just now, about 
having been crippled for life—what did you 
mean ?” 

“What did I mean ?”’ said Burford, sav- 
agely. “Look here!” and he limped _back- 
w and forwards before Mistress Camel- 
ford, who said: 

“Yes, I see you are lame, but——” 

“T’}l tell you,” interrupted Adam, and 
proceeded. “One night, last January, 
when it was so dark you couldn’t see your 
hand before you, I happened to be groping 
my way round the mansion to get to the 
road—it’s a near cut from my cottage, you 
know ?” 

Yes; Mistress Camelford did happen to 
know the situation of Burford’s cottage. 

“Well!” Adam resumed; “just as I was 

ing by the wing of this house which, as 
The story runs,is haunted by somebody's 


ghost, a window was thrown open, ani 4 
man tumbled down close against me. I 
was pretty strong then, and I laid hands on 
him; for, I says to myself, ‘a fellow can’t 
have been doing any good that comes bund- 

ing out of a window in thisstyle.’ I know 
all about that.” 

Augusta smiled; she had no doubt that 
he did know all about it. 

“But if I was strong,’’ her present agree- 
able companion went on; “that fellow, who- 
ever he was, was a precious deal stronger. 
I clung fast to him, but he whirled me 
round and round, and, at last, shook me off, 
and I fell headlong down into the hollow 
hard by, and was stunned and lost my 
senses for I don’t know how long.”’ 

“Poor fellow !” sighed Augusta, with pre- 
tended compassion. 

«When my senses was restored to me,” 
Burford resumed ; “I tried to get up and 
walk away, but I couldn’t do nothing of the 
sort, for, as I very soon found out, my leg 
was broke; and so, there I lay through the 
long night, in awful pain, and perished 
with cold. I was too weak and faint to 
shout, and if I could have done it, nobody 
would have heard me. I knew that, so I 
didn’t try; for I should only have made 
myself worse. 

“How very dreadful !” murmured Augus- 
ta, and she applied her handkerchief to her 
face, as if to wipe away tears which she 
had not the slightest intention to shed. 

And then he went on to tell her, thata 

t passing along in the early morning 
of the following day, had heard his groans ; 
help was got, and he was carried home, and 
had narrowly escaped with his life; had 
been months in recovering, and had only 
now, at last, been able to drag himself so 
far from his own cottage as to reach the 
baronet’s mansion. 

“And look at me again,” he concluded; 
“an emaciated cripple. The doctor says, I 
shall limp all my life.” 

“And you were, I presume, very poor in 
pocket when this accident occurred to you?” 
Augnasta inquired. + 

“Hadn't a shilling,” was the reply. - 

“Oh! if I had but known!” sighed the 
widow, looking more pityingly than ever on 
the man; and next asked him—‘“Whatever 








coula you Go in so cdreadrui an emergency r~ 

“I did nothing,” was the answer, “but lie 
week after week on ‘y bed and groan. 
How could 1? ButI says to Margaret, says 
I, ‘I don’t mean to die this turn; andif I 
don’t have everything as I ought to have, 
so long as I am bad, it will be the worse for 
you when I get well again, that’s all.’” 

Then, as it feeling that he had spoken to 
his poor wife in the most proper manner, 
and had desired nothing unreasonable, he 
said, addressing Mrs. Camelford : 

“If a man can’t support himself, well or 
ill, it’s his wife’s place to support him, ain’t 
it?” 

“Certainly !” was the reply to his ques- 
tion. 

“I should think so!” growled Burford. 
“Else what does a man marry fer?” 

“Precisely !”’ said Augusta. And then— 
“And did your wife ig 

“She asked me how it was to be done?” 
answered Adam, understanding what Au- 
gusta had been about to say. “Yes, she 
asked me how it was to be done? and I 
said, that was her business, only it must be 
done; and it was done.” 

And so this good husband was, as he 
now expressed himself, perfectly satisfied. 

The truth was, that Margaret Burford, 
whose acquaintance we shall very shortl 
make, had gone from house to house, an 
for her own sake, had obtained that aid 
which was necessary to her husband, who 
was too well known to be an object of sym- 
pathy to any. 

And Rosalie’s purse-strings had been 
drawn for Margaret Burford, although Mis- 
tress Camelford knew it not. To the latter 
lady, Margaret had no thought of applying 
for assistance, because she felt convinced it 
would have been refused. 

There was a short silence between these 
two; Mistress Camelford reflected for a few 
moments, and then said abruptly—“Why 
were you from your home on that cold and 
and dark January night ?” 

The man hesitated, and leered with his 
odd eyes curiously at his interrogator. 

“Well, [—I don’t exactly remember ; 
but——”’ 

Mistress Camelford looked him through 
and through with her cold and piercing 
gaze as next she said—“It was only use 
you saw the man of whom you have spoken 
quitting our house so strangely and suspic- 
iously, that you laid violent hands upon 
him ?” 

Adam Burford leered more horribly than 
ever. 

“What else should he want with the 
man?” He asked his questioner in a very 
bullying tone with which the young widow 
did not seem at all offended. 

Only she looked harder than ever at the 
man before her, and her thin lips parted 
with a meaning smile, and Burford’s odd 
eyes fell beneath her glance; and he was 
growing nervous and restless in his present 
company. 

Mistress Camelford was not mistaken in 
her thoughts of this man, who had, in real- 
ity, left his home on that very dark January 
night, resolved to waylay any traveler whom 
it might be his luck to encounter. 

The man whom Burford had caught de- 
scending from a window of Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne’s mansion, would prove an easy vic- 
tim, he thought, since that man, whoever 
he might be, could have no lawful business 
there, and so would readily yield his money, 
if only to purchase silence from his. assail- 
ant. 
But we have seen how greatly, to his own 
cost, Adam Burford had been mistaken, and 
that Gresham, when grappled with, hud al. 
lowed no opportunity for parley. 

“And now let me ask why you have come 
hither?” said Augusta. 

“To see Sir Jonas Rathhorne ; to tell him 
that some young yentieman is in the habit 
of dropping from the windows of his man- 
sion on to the shoulders of passers by; to 
ask for some compensation for haying been 
crippled for lite in trying to secure a fellow 
who certainly could be after nothing honest, 
and lastly, and above all,”—cried Burford, 
now raising his voice and leering and scowl- 
ing so ferociously, that even Mistress Cam- 
elford almost trembled, as then she looked 
upon him— 

“Yes, lastly, and above all,’’ he repeated, 
“to discover whom it js I have to thank for 
a broken leg, and for being compelled to lie 
in my bed and waste away till the clothes 
that used to fit nicely are now like sacks 
upon me, and as [ walk, | am compelled to 
hold them fast to keep them on my shrunk. 
en limbs at all.” 

“You have not then discovered the name 
of the man from whom you received your 
hurts #” Mistress Camelford inquired. * 

“No—no; | wish I had—I wish I had!” 
Burford growled and limped about the 
room. Then, suddenly, as he stopped near 
to Augusta, he shouted, entirely forgetting 
where and with whom he was, and dashin 
his fist on one of the tables—“But I will 
find out, I will, somehow, before long, learn 
who the fellow was—I will !” 

“You shall,” Augusta said, quietly, 

“Gan you tll me 7” we 

“Tean{? A 
* “Then do tell me, and make of me your 
plave, your abject slave, now and for ever !”” 
_ Of course Augusta had not been lone in 
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understanding that it wis Arthur Gresham 
who had made of the ruffian before her, ‘a 
cripple for life.’ 

“Strive to moderate this excessive rage, 
and listen to me,” the widow said, very qui- 
etly; and then waited, without speaking, 
till Adam Burford had grown calm again, 
which was not without an effort, and not 
till several minutes had elapsed. { 

And then Mistress Camelford spoke again, 

“You promise that you will listen to me 
coolly and reasonably ?” A 

Burford nodded. ie 

“You are very poor and would have mon-’ 
ey?” Augusta paused for a reply, and 
Adam Burford again nodded approvingly. | 

Then the widow added, with strong em-' 
phasis—And revenge on the man from 
whom you have received your hurts ?” i 

Burford shook in every limb, and limped 
one step towards Augusta, again, no doubt, 
about to break out with leud ravings; but 
the lady held up her finger warningly, and 
he limped back again, and once more nod- 
ded, without saying a word. 

“You have not, I imagine, a very serupu- 
lous conscience ?” 

A derisive grin was Augusta’s answer to 
that question. It satisfied her, and she re- 
sumed— 4 

“Money you shall have!” 

One of Burford’s eyes fixed itself inquir- 
ingly on Mistress Camelford’s unrufiled 
face, and the other seemed looking intently 
into a distant corner of the room. 

“And you shall have, too, your revenge 
on the man who——” and Mistress Camel- 
ford paused in her speech, and pointed to 
Burford’s crippled leg. 

Burford was now again about to break 
forth, but Augusta again raised her finger 
warningly, and the ruffian was, as before, 
for the moment tamed. 

“But your revenge must take the shape 
into which I shall please to form it,” pur- 
sued Augusta. 

“Will you promise me it shall be a re- 
venge with which I may be well content- 
ed?’ Adam eagerly inquired. 

And Mistress Camelford promised that 
her new and highly creditable acquaintance 
should have no reason to complain concern- 
ing that; and her new acquaintance ex- 
pressed himself as highly satisfied with the 
assurance he had received. 

“I may have much for you to do,” the 
widow next said; ‘and shall deal liberally 
with you in the matter of payment for your 
services, so long as 1 may depend on your 
fidelity.” 

“Give me my revenge on that man, and 
well supply me with money, and I will be 
true to you, and do your bidding, whatever 
you shall command. Yes,” he repeated, 
with a diabolic and most expressive leer, 
“whatever you may command !” 

' !’ exclaimed Augusta, evidently 
well pleased ; then, for the first time during 
her long conversation with this man, she 
rose from her chair, and, as she walked to- 
wards the door, said, “Follow me to my 
rooms, for here we should presently be in- 
terrupted by Sir Jonas; and now that we 
have come to an understanding with each 
other, I shall have much to say to you.” 

Very long was the conference between 
these two beings, so dissimilar in every 
other respect, but so alike in the deformity 
of their hearts; and the first results of their 
long an.t secret conversation together were, 
that Adein Burford left the mansion jing- 
ling money in his pockets, of which he did 
not give his wife a shilling, nor did he tell 
her, as mey be supposed, whence nor from 
whom his newly arrived wealth had come 
to him; and so Margaret Burford was led to 
believe that her husband bad been concern- 
edin some robbery, of which, indeed, she 
knew him to be perfectly capable, 

He had coon a new suit of clothes, of bet- 
ter fit and material than the scarecrow ate 
tire in which he was first introduced to us; 
lived well, and having, in about three 
wecks, added very considerably to his 
weight and sirength, he one morning quict- 
ly disappeared, from the neighborhood, 
leaving no word, not even with his wife, 
whither he had gone. 

But the reader must be told that Adam 
Burford was on his way to Italy, and thith- 
er it is necessary we should accompany him. 

It was to Florence Adam Burford was 
bound; and, having arrived there, he at 
once set himself to work to obtain informa- 
tion concerning Arthur Gresham, which in- 
formation he did soon obtain, and with 
which he was well pleased. 

He discovered that Gresham had not yet 
left Florence; ferreted out his residence, 
and contrived to make acquaintance with 
one of the artist’s servants; and soon had 
an opportunity, himsclf unseen, of looking 
upon the artist himself. 

Arthur Gresham was now but a ghost of 
his former self, His wound having long 
before entirely healed, he had flown to his 
easel, laboring almost unceasingly, day and 
night, with the hope somewhat to lessen the 
pain of that other and far more terrible 
wound which had been struck at his heart, 
and which no physician—not even Time it- 
self that greatest of all physicians for those 
stricken as had been Arthur, could ever 
have the power to solace. 

He had been made to believe that his 
darling Rosalie, and the little child whose 
coming had been so anxiously awaited, were 





lost to him for ever. 

From the servant whose acquaintance he 
had so cunningly made, Mistress Camel- 
ford’s agent learned that Gresham had no 
intention, even if the way were free to him, 
had indeed no wish now, to retwn to Eng- 


land. 

How delighted was Adam Burford to hear 
this ? 

Painting rapidly, rashly, desperately, 
hoping by the constant practice of an art, 
which now, like all else in the world, had 
lost for him its every charm, Arthur Gresh- 
am suddenly found himself a celebrated 
man ; his pictures were greatly in demand, 
and brought immense sums, and the artist 
had it in his power rapidly to become oa 
wealthy man. 

In that dreamy state to which his grief 
had brought him, he was painting marvel- 
lously. ‘ 

What vow were wealth and fame to Ar- 
thur Gresham ? His Ros:lie could not share 
with him the one, nor rejoice with him for 
the other. 

Arthur Gresham was in exactly those con- 
ditions of mind and body which Mistress 
Camelford had hoped her agent would find 
him—worn and wasted in frame, wretched 
and despairing in thought, with a loathing 
for the land of his supposed losses, and with, 
at present, an insurmountable horroragainst 
returning to it. 

Adam Burford lost no time in forwarding 
to Augusta intelligence which she would so 
gladly welcome. 

Mistress Camelford’s agent had next to 
hunt for a physician—that is to say, a phy- 
sician who would answer the particular pur- 
pose Burford had now in view. 

He procured a list of all the medical men 
then practising in Florence, and next pro- 
ceeded to ascertain in what repute each and 
all of them were held. 

He addressed many persons on the sub- 
ject — he had been sent in advance by the 
parents of a young lady for whom there was 
no hope, it had been said, except in a 
change of clime—the English climate was 
destroying her, so the poor young lady was 
coming to Italy, and it was Burford’s busi- 
ness to provide for her a skillful physician 
Who would fly to the poor young lady ithe 
diately she arrived in Florence. 

‘ One after another, all pronounced to be 
aon skillful physicians, were named to 

m. 

“Very good, but he would try further,’ 
Burford said; and proceeded to read aloud 
other names from the list of which he had 
possessed himself. 

He thought that such aone might do— 

then that he would try another, whose skill 
had been extolled to him by the person from 
whom he was seeking information—but he 
continued to read aloud name after name, 
till he had reached, and pronounced that of 
a Dottore Panizzi. 
+ “Have no thought of him,” cried the man 
whose opinion concerning the numerous 
physicians of Florence, Burford was then 
soliciting. 

“Dismiss him from your mind,” pursued 
this man; “for Panizzi is no doctor now, 
and I am surprised that his name has not: 
ee before this, erased from the medical 

t ” 


“Indeed !—how is thet!” Burford asked. 

“He is a lost man !” was the reply; “and 
*tis a pity, for he was considered to be very 
skillful in his profession; but now, an out- 
east from all decent society; and such a 
wretch has he become, that if he could get 
more by killing a patient than by curing 
him, I can pretty well guess what would be 
the sick man’s fate.” 

“Dear me! that is very shocking !” Bur- 
ford exclaimed, 

Then, having*said that he must soon fix 
his choice upon some one amongst the phiy- 
sicians who had been recommended to him, 
Adam Burford took his leave of the man 
with whom he had been conversing, and 
limped away and forward till he found him- 
self before the miserable dwelling-place of 
the now fallen Dottore Panizzi. 

The squalid woman who answered Bur- 
ford’s inquiry, perfectly laughed at the ides 
of his expecting to find the doctor at home, 
and referred him to a low drinking den in, 
the neighborhood, as the place where Pan- 
izzi might always be found. ‘ 

Burford soon arrived at this wine-shop, 
entered, and saw thut it wag crowded with 
low-looking men, for the most part sordidly 
attired, and with drink-soddened, and not 
over clean countenances. 

The man whom Burford was seeking was 
there, and was pointed out to him by tha 
proprietor of this very far from select hotel, 
so Mistress Camelford’s agent walked for- 
ward till he had reached a table, which 
stood in a remote angle of the large, queer- 
ly-shaped room, at which four men, who 
might have been pronounced to have seen 
better days, were seated, and playing with 
cards which, though very considerably soils 
ed, were not a whit more foul than were the 
hands into which they now had fallen. 

At one corner of this table was seated a 
short, round, podgy man, who was wrang- 
ling with the three others to whom we hayg 
alluded, eoncerning some point in the game 
which he and they were playing then. 

The podgy person was the fallen and de- 
based Dottore Panizzi, once a smart, dap- 
per, well-formed little man, but now with 
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ngure sucn as we nave aescrinea it, ana 
with a purple colored face, with, small, in- 
flamed eyes, and with thick sensual lips, 
which debauchery had swollen even beyond 
their natural heaviness. 

This medical gentleman was shouting 
loudly and angrily, and with the very husky 
voice, which was one of the many heavy 
penalties he was made to pay for an inordi- 
nate love of strong drinks, when Burford, 
touching him on the shoulder, said:—*You 
are Doctor Panizzi!” 

“You are a fool!” was that gentleman’s 
husky answer. ‘The other three men at the 
table laughed coarsely, and Panizzi told 
Burford to go elsewhere, that he had some- 
thing to do just then which he liked much 
better than attending patients. 

“You must, however, attend to me!”’ Bur- 
ford said quietiy. 

“Nonsense !” cried Panizzi. “Cure your- 
self—or die, if you prefer it—only don’t 
bother me.” 

“You willdo yoyrself a great wrong if 
you refuse yourself a few words with me in 
private.” 

This was almost whispered to Panizzi, 
and Burford, as he spoke, leered in his pe- 
culiar manner, and pointedly jingled the 
coins with which his pockets were well 


Panizzi was on his feet in an instant, and 
Burford beckoned to him, and led the way 
toa small, shabby room, which the owner 
of this hotel had been ordered to prepare. 

+ Wine was now placed upon the table ; the 
door was next securely locked by Burford, 
and then these two men seated themselves, 
face to face, at the little round table, and 
looked hard, each at the other, for several 
seconds, before another word was spoken by 
either of them. 

* At length, “Now, then, to business!” 
said Burford, who was the first to break a 
pilence. 

And Burford proved that he understood 
business, in the present case, at all events ; 
and that he had ascertained the best way to 
deal with his present customer; for this re- 
liable agent proceeded to draw a bulky 
pocket-book from the inner lining of his 
vest, and to take from it, and slowly 
and deliberately place, one by _ one, 
upon the table, fifty golden guineas—and 
then reclosed, and quietly returned tho 
pocket-book to his vest. 
| Burford glanced first towards the money 
on the table, next at Panizzi, and then 
again at the money—and Panizzi proved 
that he was not slow of comprehension, for 
the little doctor thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and said, very quietly and deliber- 
ately— 

+ “Yes; I should like that money very 
well!” 

“No doubt of it; therefore, listen!” said 
Burford. 

The physician placed his elbows on the 
table, and fixed his eyes on those fifty 
guineas. 

“You have, perhaps, heard that theve was 
lately in Florence an Englishman, an ar- 
tist, named Arthur Gresham ?” 

“He is here still!’’ cried Panizzi, “and a 
great genius, it seems.’’ 

“You are mistaken, he is no longer in 
Florence !’ said Burford. 

“But I tell you he is!’’ exclaimed the 
other, “he had been wounded when he ar- 
rived, and had soon after, it would seem, 
bad news from England, was dangerously 
ill for a long time. but is now recovered.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, my good 
friend,’’ was very quietly, yet very signifi- 
eantly spoken by Augusta’s agent; “Arthur 
Gresham is dead."’ 

TO BE CONTINUED, 1 





f Dr. H. A. Reynolds is a remarkably 
successful temperance agitator in New 
England. He claims to have induced 
61,000 persons to sign the pledge within 
two years. He calls cider “hell’s kind- 
ling wood,” and asks converts to wear red 
ribbons in their button-holes as a notifi- 
cation that they will never have red in 
their noses, 


The daughter of the Sheriff of Wau- 
paca, Wis., while playing croquet in the 
jail yard the other day, noticed a pris- 
oner who had just escaped from the jail 
attempting to pass boldly by, and raising 
her mallet brought it down upon the top 
of his head with such force as to stun 
him, and to render his recapture an easy 
matter, 


! The London News says that the last 
words of George Sand were “Laissez la 
verdure” (Leave the green), Her chil- 
dren did not at first understand, and 
thought she was delirious; but remem- 
bering afterward that she expressed vexa- 
tion at marble slabs and crosses being 
put over her grandchildren’s graves, 
they were convinced that she wished a 
grassy burial place, 


CUSTER THE CAVALRYMAN, 


Nine years ago a party of forty-eight 
disheartened and weary men, most of 
them wounded, and all suffering from 


| thirst and hunger, fought under the 





broiling sun of the Kansas plains against 
acombined body of Cheyennes, Kiowas, 
and Arrapahoes. Ten days previously 
this party had pitched their camp, after a 
long day’s march, onthe banks of Pond 
creek, a small stream in the extreme 
west of Kansas that helps to form the 
Smoky Hill river. Having seen no In- 
dians for many days they felt secure, 
and their first evening on the little 
stream was passed in singing, smoking, 
and telling stories, Atdawn of the next 
day the two men who were on guard 
saw three shadowy forms stealing in 
among the herd of horses picketed just 
outside the camp. Giving the alarm 
the guard started in pursuit, but had 
gone only a few hundred yards when 
they were surrounded by at least a hun- 
dred redskins, and before relief could 
reach them borne off captives, never 
more to be heard from. 

In those broiling July days water was 


| obtained only in the darkness of mid- 


night, and then insmall quantities and 
at the greatest risk. Provisions were 
rapidly giving out, but mule flesh had 
been found not unpalatable, Night af- 
ter night were seen the innumerable 
camp fires of the dreaded foe on the 
bluffs of the little stream. Day after 
day the naked and hideously painted 
devils charged fiercely on the little corral 
of chained and slightly ‘barricaded 
wagons, their wild yells and storm of 
hurtling arrows being met by the unerr- 
ing bullet of the soldiers, and many a 
brave bit the dust, Thus for ten long 
days was the unequal conflict kept up, 
hundreds against a handful; and while 
hope waned, the row of newly made 
mounds just outside the wagons in- 
creased in number, and the wounded 
moaned and tossed under the thin 
tent. Their only hope was in the efforts 
of the bold scout, who, under cover of 
darkness, had stolen from the environed 
camp and started for the distant Platte, 
where Custer with the gallant Seventh 
Regiment was avenging the wrongs of 
the settlers along the fertile Republican 
and Little Blue rivers. The scout’s last 
words were, “If I ain’t back in five days 
you may know that I’ve gone up.” He 
was never known to break his word. 
The evening of the 9thof July was also 
the evening of the fifth day of their im- 
prisonment. Just before sunset, a cloud 
of dust floated heavily over a distant emi- 
nence, Beneath its shadow the forms 
of horsemen were dimly discernible, and 
the intensity of suspense was redoubled. 
At last one ghastly, blood stained, smoke 
begrimed and wounded man, too weak 
to beara carbine, cried out, “It’s Custer! 
thank God, it’s Custer!” and with the 
glad utterance fell back as dead. He had 
fainted from joy. 

In a few moments more the dimmest 
eye could make out the slight form and 
boldcarriage of the debonnair cavalryman, 
as with his long hair streaming in the 
wind, crowned with its white sombrero and 
black plume, he dashed up to the corral 
and called out, “Here we are, boys; are 
we intime?’ “Yes,thank God!” wasthe 
answer, and cheer after cheer from the 
rescued band rang out on the evening 
air. Even the wounded crawled from 
their tent to see and cheer the noble 
Seventh with Custer at its head, 


EEE 


The San Francisco hatred of Chinamen 
is expressed in an order of the Supervisors 
to eut off the hair of every prisoner in the 
jail. Five Chinamen were deprived of 
their queues at one time, and they were 
greatly grieved by what they regarded ag 
an outrage, their religion forbidding the 
eutting of the hair at the back of the 
head. Ah Loy, an old fellow whose queue 
touched the floor, protested warmly, 
fought the barber, and declared that he 
would kill himself when released, 





_ THE SIOUX IN BATTLE. 


The Denver (Col.) News prints a letter 
from Camp Cloud Peak, Wyoming, 
which gives an interesting account of 
Gen. Crook's battle with the Indians, 
The writer says: 

“The Sioux were all splendidly mount- 
ed, and solong as pressed did much of 
their firing on horseback. Some of the 
most reckless feats of equestrianism 
imaginable were: performed by them 
within range of the broadsides of an en- 
tire company. In numerous instances 
one or two warriors dashed out from be- 
hind their cover of rocks, hugged close 
tothe neck of the pony and half bound- 
ed, half tumbled down the nearly ver- 
tical banks after a bola Crow, Snake, or 
white skirmisher, delivered ashot or two, 
and like a flash disappeared in spite of 
volleys sent after them. Up hill or down, 
over rocks, through canons, and in every 
conceivable dangerous condition of af- 
fairs their breakneck riding was accom- 
plished. One reckless brave got badly 
pressed by the cavalry, at a certain point 
in the field, and jerking out his bowie 
knife he slashed apart his saddle girt, 
slippedit with all of its trappings from 
under him while his pony was at full 
speed, and thus unincumbered made his 
escape. So closely did the Indians ap- 
proach our skirmishers at times that 
they inflicted several wounds with bat- 
tle-axes, lances, and arrows,and in one 
ortwo instances they closed in upon & 
brave soldier and got his scalp before 
comrades could rush forward to the 
reseue. They repeatedly courted death 
by endeavoring to secure the bodies of 
their own dead. One instance of this 
kind was plainly visible to many of us, 
AnIndian riding along the bluff was, 
with his pony, made the target for 
dozens of rifles, and, rider, pony, and all 
finally tumbled head over heels down 
the hillside. Two braves immediately 
sallied forth for the body of their de- 
funct brother, but one of these also fell 
before it was reached. The other seemed 
to think one live Indian better than two 
dead ones, and hastily scrambled back, 
Another warrior met him, however, and 
persuaded him to go along on a second 
trial. About the time the bodies were 
reached a pony was shot, and both In. 
dians, then thoroughly demoralized, 
made for cover and reached it in safety. 
Onething is an absolute centainty, and 
that is the fact that the Sioux had staked 
a great deal on this battle, and that 
their fighting was consequently little 
less than savage frenzy or the fighting 
of demons, 

Our troops fired over ten thousand 
rounds of ammunition, and it is believed 
the Sioux discharged from a third to a 
half more. Behind a ledge of rocks from 
where a band of them fired for a little 
over half an hour, about a peck of cart- 
ridge shells were found, and other 
places of concealment were strewn with 
them almost as thickly. Many of these 
were the long hard-shocting Sharps, 
which show another decided advantage 
they have over our troops. But the 
marvel of itis how so much ammunition 


could be expended with so little loss of | 


life to our force. Dodging and skulk- 
ing and scattering out, asthe savages al- 
ways do, we could not expect to hand 
thema very long mortality list, but not 
possessing that snake-like, weasel-like 
faculty of being where we are not,or not 
being just where we are supposed to be, 
it is hard to see why an average Indian 
marksman could aot kill but once in a 
thousand shots.” 





Dr. Harbison, a Phiiadelphia mal- 
practitioner, used to be & clergyman. 
Upon being convicted on a criminal 
charge, he said: ‘Harbison is no siouch. 
In whatever he does he is a gentleman 
You know, sir, the only mistake I ever 
made? Why, in leaving the preaching 
business. I was a preacher for two 
years, and can get down now and pray 
elongside of any of them,” 





WHERE PASTE IS MADE. , 


When business is brisk in New York 
over 150,000 barrels of paste are con- 
sumed inayear. Three paste factories 
supply the market. The flour of which 
paste is made is of a fair quality. It is 
ground between rollers, sifted to free it 
from lumps of foreign matter, and then 
it is mixed with water and boiled by 
steam. The boiling vats usually hold 
three barrels. Pasteboard-box makers 
comsame the most paste, In busy times 
one establishment uses six barrels in a 
day. But only very common paste is 
used in that business, The newspaper 


establishments use a good quality of 


paste. Inthe mailing department of The 
Sun a barrel of paste is used in one 
week, The steam-folding machines that 
fold and bind pamphlet periodicals, use a 
thin, extra fine paste, specially prepared. 
Bookbinders, shoemakers, and druggists 
use fine paste. Paper-bag makers, 
paper-box makers, and bill posters use a 
bad quality of paste. 

Paste is also used in the making of 
suspenders, rope, twine, carpet, pocket- 
books, and mailing wrappers, and by 
printers, label makers, paper hangers, 
and inner sole makers. In paper hang- 
ing andthe making of rope, twine, car- 
pets, and calico, sizing—a weak prepara. 


| tion of glue made by the paste makers— 


is used. It is expensive, because it finds 
little sale 


pe _____”F 
A VAMPIRE CAT, | ~~. 


One of the strangest incidents that has 
ever fallen under our reportorial obser- 
vation says the Moberly (Mo.) Enterprise, 
transpired at the Virginia Hotel, in this 
city, last night. 

Mr, French, a member of the Thorne 
dramatic troupe, playing an engagement 
inthis city, was the victim. He retired 
to restatan early hour last night and 
soon fell intoa deepslumber. After the 
lapse of an hour or two he was aroused 
by afeeling of overpowering oppression 
and suffocation, and was horrified to find 
that ahuge cat was sitting on his breast, 
and had its head inserted in his mouth 
sucking away his breath, He found 
himself in an almost exhausted condi- 
tion; so much so that he was unable to 
shake off the vampire fiend attacking 
him. Struggle as he wouldthe cat only 
fastened its clawsthe deeper in his chest, 
and went on at its horrible feast. His 
groans and cries of agony, however, 
fortunately brought some neighboring 
lodgers to his relief and he was rescued 
from his frightful position, Even then 
they were compelled to turn him out of 
bed and roll him over and over on the 
floor before the cat could be made to re- 
lease its hold and abandon its pur- 
pose. 

Mr. French’s face and chest this morn- 
ing bear frightful evidences of his terri- 
ble battle with the monster, and he will 
probably hereafter make special inquiry 
at his hotels as to the character of the 
eats belonging to the establishment, 





Axpd now some one says that it is 
idiotie to suppose that sunstroke is 
caused by a stroke of the sun; that, in 
fact, it frequently occurs at atime when 
there is nosun to strike at all, and that 
the physical breakdown called sunstroke 
is simply nervous exhaustion aggravated 
by excessive heat, whether in sun or 
shade. All this may be true, even 
though it does knock over a venerable 
pet theory. 





The Emperor William received 41,371 
presents from his subjects last year. 
They include books, charts, works of art, 
table delicacies and other things, 


A Louisiana wife tried to poison her- 
self because her husband, in a prayer 
meeting, had fervently said amen to 
the petition of a girl of whom she wag 


jealous, 
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Potsdam and Watertown 1 m 7 e 
Quincy and Toledo | m 7s ... o 65 


Quincy and Palmyra | m 8s. 
Reading and Columbia T ™m 7s. -.01883, M&> ory 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 1m 78, "80-87, J&J 
Richm'd and Danv’le con. m 63, °75-90,M&N/| 6 - 
Rich, Ye and Potomac i. TD 68..4006 esse] of o 
do TBeccccccccoces oo oe 
Michimood and Petersburg m i873, j&D ory 
(Seeeceeeesecens Lad had 
Rich., “Fork River and A o-2m Ss} oe 
Rockf d. R. J. and St. L’s 1 m 76¢. 1918 F&A} 10 14 
Kome, Wat’n and O’b’g 8. #. 78, 0<0189) AxXG » 
Rondout and Oswego 1 m 7s...+..1890, J&J 
Rutland 1 m 88... scccrcccceess1W2, MEN) oo a 
do equirment 8s. eos) 830'MES) oe oo 
do equipment 7s.. -1880, M&N) .. 
Sacramento Valley 1 m soocsee| eo or 
Saginaw Val’y and St. Lim as, 1892. MAS! «. oe 
Sand’y, Mansti’d and New’k I m 7s, 1909,J&J' 
Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S 
Savannai and Charleston 1 m 7s, 1889, J&J, « 45 
Schenectady and Susq. 1 m 














8. Bes 
ocki’g Val’y 1 m 7s, 1896, M&N 


Scioto and 88 92 
Seaboard and Roanoke | m 7s,....1881, F&A)... oo 
Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, AKO,.....' «+ oe 
Selma, Marion and Mem. 1 m $s..1889,M&S_.. ee 
Selma, Rome and Delton 1 m 7s....’87, AKO, -- 25 
Shamo. V’iey aud Potts’le | m 78, 1901, J&J) ew. 101 
Sheboyg, and Fon-du-lac 1 m 7s, 1884, J&D) Oli) 91% 


Shore Line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S......] 100 
Sioux City and St. Paul 1 m 8s....+06.M&N 
Smithtown and Port Jederson | M....+eee++ 75 
Sodus Point and Southern...... 











South and North Alabama e 1 m 8s, 90, Tal 65 70 
South Carolina | m 6s...... ...1882-88, J&J) oe o 
South Georgia and Florida 1m 7s '88, J&Jj 48 to 
South Pacitic L. G. 1 m 6s: 6, a irks G2ry] «.- 
Ss} & o 

mo £0 

«| 20 25 











Bip, | Asx D 

Railroad Bonds. |—|—- 
South Side, Va., 1 pfd 88...06 1884-90, Jed] 76 [iB 
2'm 6s. soessccee 1884-90, A&I] 5° ee 

lonaae Central (N.Y ) 1m 7s, 1899, F&A.| 76%) 77% 
| Southern Minnesota 1 m 8s... .1378-88.J&J] 55 | oe 
Southern Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6sg,. 9a) .. 
Southwestern (Ga.) F. D. con, 7s. = oe 
Seringfield and 11i. S’n | m 7s, g, , 20 He 
Steubenv’e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1884, various} 58 | 83 


St. Jo. and Council BI’: 1 m 10s, 1892, M&t) *s a 
St. Jos. and Den. City E.P.1 m Ssg, 99, F&A] S oo 
do o W.D1m6s, 1900, F&A} 3 | + 
t Lous, Alton aud T. H. 1 m 7s, 1894, J&3| +; | ML 
do 2m 73,0000+1894, FRA 

io do 2 income 7s, 94, MAN. 8 ee 

St. 4 and iron M’tain | m 73,...’92, FRA 
2m 7s* g,’97, M&> 
| St. L., ond 8. Eastern con. m 7s, i} F&s 1 1c 
o do ! m cons. 7s, g,1902, M&N 33 
St. Louis, Jackson & Chi 1 m 7s, 1894, ALO 
St. L., Kan, City and N’rn 1 m 7s, 1895,d&J| $3 ahd 
St. L., Vandalis and ‘I’. H. 1 m 7s, 1897, J&d] 5* oe 
St. Paul and Pac'fic 1 m 7s, g,+00.+1892, J&ID 
Sullivan and Ene 1m 1s.. «+1886, M&N] | °°» ee 
Sunbury and Erie 1 m 7s,........1877, A&C 100 se 








Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m 7s, g, 1890, A&O| 3° 30 
Suspen. Bride and Erie Junc. 1 m 73.00. +0« 40 oe 
Syra., Bing’ion and N. Y. 1! m 7s, 1877, A&C] ,e eo 
ferre Lisute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-94, A&C 2 = 
Texas and Pacific L G. 1 m 78....1912, J&d| 29 | 25 


Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 m 7s g,°03F&A| ¢* se 
fol, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m 7s, g, 1906 J&d| 34 | $5 
‘Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&A e e 
Tol., Peor. and War 1 m E.D: 7s, 1894, J&1| 89 | - 
do av 1m W.D.7s...1896, F&A} 54 ** 

4 do 2m W.D. 7s, 1886, AKO, ° 

do __ cons. m 7s,.0001910. M&NI s- 45 








Tol. Wab'a and W’'rn 1m 1 7s, 1890, Fea 9% vin 
0 60-2 M T.e0000001878, MEN) OF | se 
do do equip. 7s,.....1883, MKN| 3 10 
de do cons. m 7s, 1907, FMA&N 36) o- 
de do _1 mSt.L div 7s,1900F&A| 67 | 70 
Croy = Boston I M1 7Sceescseeererees i887) *¢ ee 
| ee ee 





3. 
Troy, Salem and Rutiand | on ‘7s, “1890, } M&)| ss se 
Union and Logansport 1 m 7s,....1 905, Aac| 50 





































Union Pacific 1 m 65, £,+++.0+01896-99, J&a| 12%] 103% 
do Land Grunt 75,..0«. 1889, A&Q| 12 | 102% 
do Income 105,..44 105 | ws 
do Sink. F. 8s, g, YS .] 94% 

Union Pacitic S’u B. 1 m 68 Sim] 57 

Utica and Black River ! = vo oo 

Utica, Ithaca and El. 1 m. 78, & *e oe 

Vermont aud Canada new m Ss BSive eee seasesl 62 15 

Vermont and Mass RR. 1 m 6s....1883, J&J; 100 +: 

Vermont Central | m 73.+4+++++1886, M&N| 10 12 
= 2 Ul T8ee0e cocecee  I8Y1, JAD) + 5 

do equip 83....++-1876-77, = oe ee 

Vicks. and Meridian 1m end 782004790, J&J) oe o 

0 ° 2 end 73.cccceees ee 

Vineland, N J,1 m 78..0. se 

Virginia aud Tenn. m 6s... 72 
dec do 4tbm 8s 63% 

esas RR, 1m Teeevecenesesssensee IBIS *. 

2m 78.06 95 

Warren eed Franklin 1m 7 ....- 1896, F&A 8s 

Watert’n and Rome | m 7s,.. en 

Weste’r and Phil cons m 7. 

West’n Alabama 1 m $s,... a 

ao cons g’d m 83,.66 o- 
West’n Maryland end 1 m 6s -90, J&d 106 
° usend | m 6s 90, J&J} 89 ee 

de end 2 m 6s.... 90, J&I} 1U0 . 

West’n N Carolina E D1 m 8s. 90, J& oe o. 

West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 63, g..e.0++22.d&d] 954) 99 

Western Pe unsylvania RR. 6s,...1893, AKO}. 80 
do P. b. Lam 6s, °96,3&I 85 . 

Western Union rr = 78, cecccececeslB96, a 100% | 101 

West Jersey KR. debenture 6s. 1883, M&S} 5) ” 
do 1 M 68..0.60+c0e+e00+1896, J&IJ.| 100 oe 
do consm 3s... 297, AKO} 106 o 

West Wisconsin 1 m /s, g-..e+00. 4-87, J&I| 52 54 

C) Int pay .n Lon sg. 1884, J&J| 49 50 

Wilmington and Rea jing 1 m 7s, 1900, AKO} 36 os 
do ao 2 m 7s-....1902, J&J|.. 6 

Wilmirgton and Weldon S F 7sg, 1896, J&J| 100 | 104 

Ww. —_ and Ruth'ford end 1 m 8s, "37,d&J5} oe o- 

do unend | m 83, °87, JKd] ee 50 

Ww. ‘Col and Augusta 1 m Fs-041900, Jad} 35 ad 

Winona ard St, l’eters 1 m 7s,.... sone JK < B2ry] oe 
do 2m 7s.. o 73 

Wiscons.n Central 1 m 7s.. 





«1901, Ma bb - 




















atest Quotations 
OF CHICAGO Iil.. SHCURITINE 


C.rrected Weekly by Joun H. Wrens & Co. 
fan ers, 80 Washington Street, Uutcaco, Ill | 



































































. a a 
4 < i 
s Pl ai¢ 
Namus oy Sucunrriss. £ Elé 
4 4 a 4 
6 |a| S| 
Fi-st Nauonal Bank.... {$1,000,000 | $100) {77 5 )2.0 
‘Thi-d National..... +} 750,000) 100)1¢2 | 115 
Fif bh National. .. $00,000) 104 mele ” 
No tb Western N: «| _ 290,000) 100/46 s 
Un on National...  ee.+++....| 1,000,000) 10 as . 
N tional Bank of Commerce...| 250,000| 100) 30 5 
oy National.....-....| 500,000) 100).80 | ,, 
ity National ........ re coo a “ 
co omercial National..c.+-see.| 50,000) 100 185 [17 
Un cn Stock Yards National....| 100,000) 100)i50 
M fF hant’s Sav. | oanand Trust; 1,500,000) 100/15" ee 
Stae » Savings Institution. .... ee co | ee oe 
bi ernian k sees : ee . 
Pr«irie State Loan and Trust . re TF . we 3 
Na.ional Bank of Illimois.....- 500,000) 100/112 [114 
G rman National.... 600 009, 100) ., | 22 
ermin Savings -.o.+eee-++- 200,000; .. ., |.60 
orn Exchange Nati semana, 500,099 106/275 nd 
ome National....+0« G00 100) go | 5 
entral National . 100) 75 35 
idelit; Sav. Bank | ; $ om 
LT tera tional Bana mE: ‘ 
Gerw.nia Bank : oo a 
Unioa Trust..... Shae cecco H ee ~ 
Ciiuge Savings, Ins. & Trust. ont rH ee ee 
Merch, Farm. &Meeb, *ev. BE nae H = on 
Tra‘ers’ National Bank... . sees : a + 
Bite and Veather Bank...... 506,06 (| 100; ,, oo 
1). Tiust and Savings Bank. ..| Seems] .. |, 
City and Coauty Bonas, 
Chirces City Mar. cecccees... coos [oe [104n! .. 
Cc ok ounty 7’s. Sn rt d ter. (44/1053 | 
do Long dates. « |6%) O76 
Lake Vi w Waer Loan? s.. a 97 
Liwco.n Purk Yonds is + | 92K] 6 
South Park Ponds 7s oo | 9236) oe 
West Pa k Bonds 7s ....-. +» | 90 | 97 
City Ra'lways 
om Di } pgeemmonamnnee 1,50u,0 © 100 ov 145 
eeccees 500.0 | .0¢ 148 
Wet , 4 a p.c certif... 375,060 | or pes 
Nota do oe eneeeeeee | 509,000 10) 3 Pam 
Misceilapeous. 
C luve* & Chisago Dock .. | \esname . + | 85 
Comber of GCcmmerce. -.s| 99 Ol. | %% 
Coica.o Gas Light  ‘oke ../ 1,80 ‘C00 135 | 2. 
C img Gis io. l p.c. Bonds.| 1,000 0) .. /163 ‘ 
North Chicago Rolling Mills 3, 00,006) ,, | .. 18 
Pallman Palace Car ..._..«..) 5,*00,000 £0 Fe 
Traders’ ” Insurance of Chicago.| 500,000) o» 126 [128 





| Latest Quotations o: 
G2ARTFORD (CONN.) STOCES 


Corrected Weekly by Ww. L Matson, Banker, 
Hantrogp, Cone. 











































3 ° 
3 a 
State, vaty and Railroad > aie 
jonds, x ei 

| < E 7 

| a& 's < 
Comm ~eene State Bonds......+..+++ or Vs {tto 

do do (untaxable).. oe J13 ti04 
Hartford City Bonds (Water)....-s0+ eo jt 3 | 05 
H \suord City Bonds (R. R.). oe oe [ied [105 
Hirttord Cty Bouds (tark) ... sess ° 08 |.05 
H istford City Bonds (Capitol) untax eo $jHl2 [ths 
Hartford Town Bonds....+ee.+ es jlo jie 
IL irtford Town Bonds, untazabic.... es» |t07 | Or 

Marti’d, Providence and Fisharil! RR. oe «(108 [103 
yap ve Western KP. Bonds .. . a 7) 8 
C maecticut Vally RR, Bonds........ «. 8&3 64 

j 

Bank Stocks. 

j | fl arttord National.. 700 ,:60 41c2 
P enix National. « vO }'65 [159 
F .rmers’ and Mechanics’ Nationa eee] 160 [128 [190 
C -nnecticut punteomnentntee feeeesceces su | «0 | 35 

}Meute . one ar 00 [126 23 

} Cty National. anos enmne : 00 =|107) 1109 
C .arter Oak National.. 190/128 [180 

{ Anerican National... sovecee «| 40 | W | 7. 
M rvantie National. ccoccee. .| 100 fiz 12? 

| AL na National..... erescove.e| 100 (125 [127 

| First National....+. +| 100 1°95 [ts 

| N tional Exchange ... 5? | «GS | 6s 

} M cifurd Trust.cc.ccos.... 100 106 |108 

| Co necticut Tewtt.coe .- 100 | 90 | 96 

| United States Trust.cocsccssssces 100 Ww 93 

| Fire Insurence Stocks, 

| Alas Incurance.:reccccesssoesseseees 100 90 93 

| HZ oa Fire ... +0 oe oe 00 230 )?31 

| Murlerd —. see «. 100 {240 |260 

| 0» pee <3 100/130 [135 
P en ooo v0 100 (1:0 [200 
Aatlenal nose a 100 [l4z [145 
Orient. ’ 100 jess 132 

| Steam Sailer .- » 0+ 40 | od 

Life Insurance Stocl s, 

| Teavelevs .-25.-0 coos oe 100 173 195 

IS winen‘al ,- . 25 25 oo 

EtMBe.cne..» 100/150 [500 

| General nee <eseee ° 100 | 9 95 
Ha void Life ani “Ancuity 100 | 65 ib 
{ War. ford Accidevt.coe.cocrces oses-e: oO | 6. | 75 








Rallroad Stochs, 


Hartford end Wetherstheld Horse..... 


00 | £0 65 
New Yors, New Haven and Hartford.) 00 \i81 (153 


















































































Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 
of Anglo-American Minimg Stocks. 
Corrected Weekly. 

NEVADA. Closing 


Shares. Paid Quotatior . 
3500 East Geum: as. £2 jal ; - 

























40 00" Ordin’y} £2 jall | — 
26,000 Eberhardt and Aurora. | £10 | all 19. 
15,000) Pacific.cce.see eseee eee £7 | ll : 
44,000 Richmond..... -| £5 |all £8 fs 
€0,000|South Aurora.....-+-+ £5 jall " 
CALIFUORSIA. 
15,00¢ | Birdseye Creek....-.+ #4 yall |£1, 
165 000) Londen and Calitornia..| £2 jall |£ 5s 
112,500 |Sierra Buttes(ordinary).| £2 [all (£1. 
15 ,000|Sweetiand Creek.......) £4 /all 1 03 
COLORADO. 
10,00 |Silver Plume....+ 4 £) | all |. 
20,006|Terrible .. «+. oe) £5 jall ‘£1 Ss. 
UTA, 
12,0c0 Camp PMG Prsvonnoses {£10 jal | — 
15,000 | Chicago.... .....+» | £10 | 27 - 
$6,000 | Masckeenacies £20 | ail Jas, éd, 
30, +00 | Flagstatt...... — all £1 16s 
20,000 | Last Chane Bccccocce all [£ Ve. 
15,000 | Mammoth Copperopol. ! “10 {all | 
5,000 Mountain Chief.e.....{ £10 jall | o — 
15,000 | Saturn..... scaveccenecs BS Jan - 
90,000 | Tecoma....... os | £10 pall 4s tly. Gd 
19,009 | Utah Mining..........) £10 fall | o 











Can be covered with a gen exactly filied to the Bald 
spot, so pe: feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly ot the same shade and texiure as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they canuot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, | ite. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and periect Dye 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


} immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Head, and all Eruptions @ the Skin, Face, or body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 0i 


for the Hair. The best Hair Ou] in use, 
W. A Batehelor’s Deatifrice  fer,bewty 


t~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
*o 4 — : 

W. A. Batchelo’s New Cosmetique, 

Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, o1 

Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask “or them, 








Something New for Small Investors. 





SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 
GOOD SECURITY, QUiCK RE 
TURNS AND LARG E PROFITS 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au 








thorized 
Tur Kansas LAND AnD [micrant As- 
8 CIaTion, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
Griwp Free Distripvurt on to its shan holders of 
$77,000 IN CasH land choice and valuabe 
‘arms, Brick !tlocks Residences § c.. -the 


finest opportunity ever offered to secure a home 
and «n independence. The distribution will 
positively be made Augnst 25th, 1876, or the 
money refunded in foll, The institction is 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
rely that the distribution will be managed hon- 
orably end with jastice to all. ‘lhe Asscciation 
is endorsed ty the Board of Trade of Atchison, 
leading State officials, &c. Its manages are 
men of known responsibility and integrity. 
Send for special description of the enterprise 
ferms to ayents, clubs, special offer to purchas 
ers of two or more shares, man: er of distri! nu 
tion, endorsement, resources of Kansas, Ac. 
The ** Kansas Immiornast ” a fonr page illustrat 
ed pap r, maicd fre to any address. 
Address all communications, 
shares, &e., to 
S. 1. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison, Kansius, 
fix Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars each, 
sen.| in vonr orders at once, 


35 G9 per ‘aay. Agcnts wanted, All classe 
to of working peuple of both sexe:, youn; 
and old, make more money at work for us, i their ows 
localities, during their spare moments, or al) ‘he time 


orders 


for 








than atany thing else. We offer employment that wil 
pry handsomely for every hour’s work, Ful particu 
aars, terme, &c., sent free. Seud us your faaaress atouce 
| Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look ti work o 
business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer 








G. Sityeon & Co, p ortland, Maire 








ae Send tor Price List. Sj 


. Ni " 
Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SECURITIES 
in LONDON, England. 
Yorrected from the Weekly Circular 
McCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpon. 
State and City Loans. 
2 
<¢ | 4 
3 Dsseripiron or} % InreRest 
5 | Saounirres. = PAYABLE. Ms 
= = 
ae _ § 
« 
4. cy 
AiuDaMs.e. ipsé ) > ay NOV.) oo ee 
‘ oan o> sees 1900 je July. | .. 
8 1907 |May & Nov. | 35 45 
5 wee. |Ped, & Aug. ° ry 
6 eee. (Jan. & Jury. | oe . 
6 1886 jtrom Jan., 69. 35 40 
6 r 1-87 |trom Jan °72.) 59 61 
5 | Bor ton Glagacsee. 1899 \Jan. & July. [10s 105 
5 |Massachusetts....| 199¥ | April & Uct. [105 5 
A do ry 594 [way & Nov. [i"4 los 
5 do woos! IS89 jJan. & July. | 104 103 
5 do «. | 400] do do (0 104 
do wees} 1884 |M.y & Nov. ee ee 
6 | t.Louis.......0.| Ista |May & Nov. | 8 93% 
t | Vurgimia....eooe.| 1885 | an. & July. | 37 4 
ailroad (Doilar) Bonds, 
A. &G.W istmor 1962 Jan. &July. « oo 
7 |Alabuum & Cha 
1 tancogs..(Gold); 1589 | do do { - ee 
Blt & Potomac, | i 
? Mai Line Ist 
8 Mort. Gold 8’n 
B'ds guw’d bs 
Penn. & Nor’r. 
Certral K.R . | Lli | april & Oct. 90 92 
do (Tunnel) do.| 191) | fan. & July. | 92 9 
7 |Cen of N.JCon M| 1899 |J.&J. & A, 0.} 93 v5 
vent. Pa .(Gold)| 1896 Jan. & July. | 96 06 
oe 4 iton Isi 
6 M tgage..-..-| 1893 | do do oe rr 
6 veerelt & Mil. Ist 
6 1875 |May & Nov. | 35 45 
8 is75| do do | 35 45 
+ 1876 | do do | « . 
7 1879 | March & Sept. | .. 
1 158. do oo or 
7 Ls80 |4pril & Oct. | ., im 
5 885 June & Dec. | .. o 
>; |?eand Rapids & ' 
Indiana ist M. ' 
usar. y Pitts. 
kt. Wayne..| 1889 |Jan. @ July. | v2 93 
7 |.iamois Centval..| (876 |April& Oot. | ., . 
7 |Marietta & Cin. 
(kx. 48, per $)..| 1891 | Feb, & Aug. | 99 11 
7 |Mo,, Kans.& Tex) 1904 |Feb. & Aug. | 59 a5 
8 | Michigan Cen. ls 
\ ort. on. 5. &.| 1e82 |April & Oct. | o 
7 |Mich. 80 & Nor. 
Ind Mort. 8.B.| 1885 |May & Nov. | .. om 
6 |New York Cent | 1883 ° do ai . 
7 0 + | 1876 }Feb, & Aug. [iv il 
6 {Pennsylva. lst M.) 1580 |Jan. & July. | 32 wi 
do 2nd M.| 1875 eeeess 90 Ey] 
6 do Gen. Mort. i910 ') an, & July. | 39 y 
7 |Pitre., Ft. W. 
7 Chic, ist Kathy “ ooo, ee 98 100 
? dv Ynd “ ..) 1912 i es a 
= do gra “,, ner April & Oct. | .. ee 
t |) :nion Pee.(Gold)! 1896 |lun, & July. | 98 95 
do do L’dG’ts 188€ | April & uct. | 90 «2 
Ratiroad Bonds (Sterling 
A & G.W. Lense’. 
7 line Keuts. ‘I'st) 1902 Jan. & Jury. | 35 40 
Alleghany Voll’y) 910 |April & Oct. | 94 95 
6 (salt more & Ubu! 1895 | march & Sept. 111 1.2 
6 Ic. ard Alton e.m., (05 Janand July 107) kg 
6 |C, and ted, l,m.) 10 “ ‘4 65 
7 \testecn of Muss | .... ey $0 82 
6 |trie Consol Mort} 1920 & Sept.) 72 ‘4 
7 |1. Cen. Kedem.b| (575 |.pril & Oct. | 92 v4 
6 (Ll, & St. L. Bridge 
lt Mortg-ge...| (900) do do &5 1] 
Leb’b Val.ccu.m) .... June & Dec. [102 103 
7 \Lounve & Nash.| 1902 |Feb, and Aug] 56 be 
6 Memplis & Viio.) iol june & Lec, 97 9) 
6 Mal. & St. Paul..| ivll jJon. & July. | 91 93 
7 dd. Un. R’way: 
1 «na Canal Deb.| 1894 | starch & Sept.'110 212 
N.Y. & C.mada |, 
6 gucr, by Dela, 
& HUdsctiseee-«| «ee $9 10) 
N.¥.Cem. » MK]... 3 6S 
6 \.».Centra’ con m| .. 93 
6 obama Gen, M,.| 1897) iol 103 
6 tem vyl. Geum. | 1910 ani soe. ve ae BT) 
6 «rkicnin ¢ n.M’ 1920 Jun. & July, © 85 84 
8 ila, & bra 1M.) 1931 i mil&vc. 10 102 
ry tila. & Reading.| Iylt }:une & Deo, |iod 15 
€ do Imp. mert.} 1305 | \pril &Oct, | 3 ot 
ne Pac. Omaba i 
8 Aridge....coore 1896 April & Oct, | £6 88 
Railroad Shares. 
Frit $100....+66.] «ee j Feb. & Aug, | 12 13 
do Preterres.. coos | GO do li 20 
itivcis Contra’..| «66. Jan & July | 87 ey 
“id. Cen $100..).... | do do } os 
New York‘ ep...| 0. |'sd. & Aug, “109 110 
Ow & Mesis yy. eoccee ee ory 
eprsylvania. vs. . |¥ay & Now | 47 48 
Fr. W.AC, $10: « | uarte ele. e 
(Phila & Re-d.g5u' ... ‘Jan & July ‘39 4l 
Trust Company's Honds, 
Pr ehold atm. ! | ah oe 
of the Mercan-' , eb. ug > 
tile Trust =" 180 Apr 1 & Oct. ot & in 
at Vices: 
Latest Quotations of 
’ . 
TIIXAS SECURITIES. 
Reported Weekly by Forster, Luptow & Co., 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street New Yoaux, 
and AvsTIN, Texas, 
State Bones. Bow on 
"eras 63 cf 1992.... cooe.-..evecrseesee 90 
dy 1e, Goll, Frontier defencs., +. 103 M ron | 
do 78, d+ 30 years .-.... sevcesee 109 110 
do 18 Of 18 dece.ceee eccoseeee 100 8.03 
de 108 Pntion... « eove wd 107 
ld Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, - 
CARPETS car:fully packed and sent 
charge. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, Xc., very cuxap, at th: 


NEW YORE 


to avy partof the United States free of 


J A. BENDALL, 
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IS 


THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MALL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
ANCHORIA ..e00ee0000-.Saturday, July 29 at 11 A. M- 
CALIFORNIA....... .Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6A. M. 
ETHIOP! Ave .cosceeee  Saturds vy, Aug.‘12, at 10 4. M. 
VICTORIA.....ececccoe. --caturday, Aug 19, at 3 P. M, 


New York and London. 
AUSIRAL ecwngeonne Saturday, Ang. 5, at 6 A. M. 
BLYBIA....ccoe covcece itu: day, Aug, 19, at ‘ P. M. 
ANGLIA... ‘Saturd sy, Sept. 2, at 8 P.M. 
UToPiA.... Saturday, Sept. 16, at Nooa. 

Anchor Riso piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥. 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, L RPOOL, LONDON 

OR LONDON!:! : » - 
Cabins, $65, to $80, according t» edn LO 
Excursion, tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage, #24 currency ; intermediate, $35 curreocy. 















@B™ Drafts dssved for r amy anunt at current, rates. 





HENDERSON BROTHE RS, Agente, 7 Row des Green. 








a ie: SSeS 
tD LINE 
CUNAR . 
EsvanLisnep 3540, . 
The Srit'-h and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIY FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
alling at Cork Harbor, 
Three Be‘lings,every week—From New York very 
Wedacaday and Baturday. From Boston every ‘luesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steam is not Car.ying Steerage.— First Class, £26. 
Becond U'rss, £15. 

By & veumners Carzying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 


ATLANTIC 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


"ORGAN'IZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 





upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which avs 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


PROM M2 FORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, |J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


First Clans $40, $100 an] $130 Gold, according to ac- 
¢ommodation. 

Rewrn Tickets c« favors ble terms, 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Bteereze, at lowest ater. 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 








25th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1875, 
Vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... «. 1,436,390 17 
Por Interest..cccos covecoocss sessosecsseves 586,843 95 
For Interest, &c., ACcrucd......00 sessceeee 804,585 90 

$2,387,486 05 

Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUES .cererecccsveccercoces $790,451 07 
Paid for Dividends, Keturn 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
dend, BO _..cccccsesersoccese 499,933 20 


—-— 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,280,334 27 
Paiv tor Expenses Salaries, 

Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

Fees, Commissions....e0... 230,607 39 

—wanmem $1,620,991 9F 
Assets. 

ash in Bank. Trust Company, 

and on hand....coccssesceee $55,868 '5 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on fame...... 5,676,007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,180,5 0 16 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....c0...,cecee00 935,717 10 





OFFICE OF THE 


Steerage tickets from: Liverpool and Queenstown and PACIFIC MU I UAL 
my rts Os murope, at Lowest rates. 


Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Aniwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin peesnee, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, 


Insurance Comnvany, 


My ae passage, avant Broadway, Trinity Build- 119 BROAD Wd yy ”. ¥ 


ae 5. CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoxnr, 


REMITTANCES 


To Great Britain and Ireland, 
TAPSCOTT'’s | 








OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PATSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 


—— rece’ 


Corner of Cedar Street, 





NiW YORK, January 20th, 187€. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 


requirements of Section 12 of its Charter. 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange | outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


$88,973 19 
ir i 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 808,217 67 





Tota ‘amount of Marine Premiums.... 


This Company has lemed no Policies, ex 


$897,190 80 


UCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest rares, by “" on Cargo and F reight for the Voyage. 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 





OF VESSELS. 
Premiums mirked off as earned during the 


o risks have been taken upon HULLa 





PerIOd AS AlOVE.cccreccreccrecercccessecss $919,337 10 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS | “wesstciccs Siting Sc: 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 


&e.. 
during the same petiod. Anos <8701, 382 50 


kKeturn Premiums.,... $64,6 


THE COMPANY Ua8S THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- | Cash in Bank....+.sceeseee+e00+$59 139 23 
000 in gold; on enca of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- | United States and other stocks,..482,267 50 
& rs the beet possible guarantee for safety and avoidance | Loans ov Stocks, drawing intere*t176,250 00 


© danger at sea 








—— $717 656 70 

Th» most southerly route has always been adopted by | Premium Notes and Bills Receivavle......6 ¢ 56,008 00 

this Company to avoid ice und HrADLANDs, Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums —126,646 00 
Tons, Tong. | Remsurance and Claims due the Company, 

BRAN. cccccccescoee weer CANADA s.cceseee ech 276 estimated atecce cocsee. coctecerccercce 72,078 
EGY? 50 7 —_——- 
vA.’ Total Assets.cee seccceccreccceccsesees $1,002,391 00 
PRANCKsawcscoes vee » WT INTERPRE 
® ILLAND 6 3IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce - 
DENMARK., 





72 7 
One of the abc ove steamers wil leave New York every 


tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 


We lnesty, Liverpool every Weduesday, Queenstowa Gets Sgt i i oo enter SUNNUAE, te 
evecy tnursday, and fortuightly to London direct from | Ist day of February next. 


New York 


Cabin passage to Liverpool..... seeeeee$70 and $30 


A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 


Propeid Oabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion | 0m the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 


ticxets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 
fteerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 


December 3ist, 187°, which may be entitled to partict 


Passengers booked t9 and from Liverpool, Cardiff, | Pte: certificates for which will be issaed on and alte: 


Bstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp Rotterdar, GotlLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
h igen. 

fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They ave built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-d ~ , affording every convenience for the com- 
fo tof passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For tarther particulars anely at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 DROADW AY, NEW YORK, 








~ TUE WALL STREET JOURNAL, — 
Iistablished 18529 
EVOTED IO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


1! and 16 Soatt Wil.iam Street, NEW YORK CIT) 


IUESDAY, the ith day of April next, 
By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


JOEN K. eh ERS, rus. B MERRICK, 


l.B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
3G. D. UM. Si “7 ESPLE, GEORGE A, MEYER, 
A. 8, BARN WALTER H. LEWIS, 


JOUN A. BAKTOW, 
FRANCIS MURAN, 
JANES R. TAYLOR, JOUN H. CLARK, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
sLBERT B. STRANGE, 


4E ° Es, 
A. AUGUSIUS Low, yh gs gt ag 


PRANCIS PAYSUS, 
STEPHEN L. MERCIAN 


JENULAL READ, 
tHEO, W. MOKRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


THOMAS HALE, ‘TOWYSEND DAVIS, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS LIALE, Vice-President. 


GEOKGE W. SMI il 
HENKY D. ROLPH 











BIVE DOLLARS FER ONNUM im Advance 


Witoveusy Powsg t, Secretary, 


Reil Estate, Cost..csccccssvece 45,085 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums an: Interest in course 
of collection and promeeal 
BION. .. .seeccees . $99,989 28 
T Loans. ‘on ‘Stocks 
and Bonds ones value of 
the Seourities, $1,200, 00)... 904,911 84 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property........e00 e+ 312,519 24 
—— ——— 10,019,913 84 
Gross Assets__...._--.-$10,009,943 34 


SENKY STOKES, President, 

Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, one 


-T. wee 


i. E: eeerr E } asa. Seoretarier. 





Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALE STREET, v. V. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st D ber, 187°, is published 
im conformity with the provisions of its C barter: 
Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1874... $224,717 79 
Premiums received from January t:t to De- 
cember 31, 187S.ece-e00- - 1,186,321 3% 


$1,571,037 1) 












Tota) Premiums..... 


Amount of premiums earned from January 
lst to December 3ist, 1875. .... $1,169,° - * 
Less return premiums..... 61,123 62 


9,167,118 35 





Net earned premiums ... 


Paid during the same period : Losses, Com- 
—— Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
salvages. 


PeeeeerT IEC e ee 


873,605 17 


$223,113.) 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August lst... .coce..c.sccereese $25,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers . <$137,29 295 11 
_Tko Company has the following Assets : 
ash in banks ....-.00- secre. one $3",676 13 
United States, State, Bank and 
other Stocks. .. . oe 418,°5) 00 
Interest (lue on Investme ‘te 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . sesseoese 413,617 Ab 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 
scrip of other companies.co.see. 77,945 CO 









$1,028,525 65 
A Semi-Ann»al Dividens of FIVE (5) PER CUNT, will 


be paid to the stockholiers, or their legal reprose stacives 
on and after TUESDAY, Febsuary Ist, 1876. 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 


t=” The Cards of respectable Banxs, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, J Ludlow & Co., 


er=s 
7 Wall iveet’ New York, 
and Austin, Texas. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co, 
Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO! 
Bankers, 
3 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
Bankers. 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 
H. 0. Williams & Co., 


Bankers, 


49 Wall Street. 
ENGLAND, 
THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


«GEORGIA. 
BRANCH, SONS &Co., 


Panieakes 
_Aveu STA, Ga. 


= — —————— 


KENTUCKY. 


Morton, Green & Quigley. 


Seneuiiaahe Ky. 
LOUISIANA, 


«zB H. LEVY, 


Broker, 
New Orveans, La. 


MARYLAND. 


WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Ba.timore, Mp. 


OHIO, 
J. H. CHEBVER & Co., 


Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Gaus & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 


(Successors to Luoyp Catpw+tt & Co.), 


BANKERS, 











































































































TRUSTEES 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON 1. REID, 
JOUN >, WOOD, 


JAWS *REZLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 

HENRY EYRE, 


JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAG. 
FDWARD MFK! STT, 
DANIEL T. WILLE?S, 
AENRY k. KU NHALD?T, 
BRYCE GRAY JOHN Ss, WILLIAMS, 
N. L, McOREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N, SPOFFORD 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOFT, 
HENRY J. 8CUDDER, RENRY DeRIVEXA, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY., Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second? Vice-President, 
C, J, DESPARD, Seoretary- 


SAMUEL L. HaM, 





TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa, 
TEXAS. 


~RAGUET, & PRY, 


kers, 
we... ALL, TEXAS. 

















JOHN TWOHRIG & CO.,_ 
Bankers, 
fan ANTONIO, TEXasS. 


VIRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & CO, 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricumonp, Va. 
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